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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
HE fate of the French Ministry was on Friday evening 
again trembling in the balance; but the vote will not 
reach usintime. The subject of a debate in the Chamber con- 
tinued for three days, was a Bill proposed by Government to 
give them power to stop and punish the Anarchist Press. The 
Bill is drastic, one clause conceding the right of summary 
confiscation, if the Government conceives the language of a 
newspaper to be dangerous to the State; and it is resisted 
from many quarters. The Left denounce it as fatal to liberty, 
and the Right as useless, the true evils being either the spread 
of irreligion through the laicising policy of the Republic, 
or the weakness of the Cabinet in allowing revolutionary 
speeches and meetings among workmen. The debate was 
remarkable for the appearance of a new orator, M. Deschanel, 
who captivated the Chamber by a speech directed against 
Socialism, and for the great success of M. Loubet in the 
Tribune. The French Premier is obviously a man of unusual 
debating power; and his point that if a Ministry intends to 
oppress the Press, it will do it against law rather than through 
its agency, seems to have weighed heavily with the Chamber. 








As we write, it is believed that M. Loubet will win, but 
the result is uncertain, because the Bill is a mere pivot 
for a different struggle. The Conservative classes in France, 


as we have pointed out elsewhere, have been fairly frightened 


by the Carmaux affair and the dynamite explosion, and they 
desire to see M. Loubet replaced in the Ministry of the Interior 
byastronger man. He is too English in his ways for them, 
and they wish, as against Anarchists and Labour agitators, for 
more despotism. They assert that existing laws are weakly 
executed, and that if more decided measures are not employed, 
the Republic itself will be in danger. M. Loubet retorts that 
all has been done that can be done consistently with the desire 
to remove abuses; but it is notable that the Chamber receives 
with most applause any promises of vigour. If, therefore, 
the Conservative and Moderate members join the Left against 
the Government, it may still be overthrown. In that case, it 
18 understood that M. Constans will be invited to form a 
Ministry intended to last at least until the General Election 
of next autumn. It will be remembered that M. Constans 
“managed” the election which crushed General Boulanger. 


The petition against the return of Mr. Balfour for East 
Manchester was dismissed on Thursday, with costs against 


the Petitioners. Those gentlemen seem to have been blinded 
either by party feeling or false information as to the character | 


of their case, there being practically no evidence in support of 
the bribery charges, except that of one Green, a barber, about 
whom the Judges said, through Mr. Justice Cave, according 
to the Times’ report of the trial, “there was a negotiation, 
which did not reflect credit on any party to it, as a result of 
which it was arranged with Green that he was to have £200 
for his evidence—an arrangement which certainly did not 
tend to the production of truth, and might have had some in- 
fluence on Green’s mind in the case.” The Judge, therefore, 
rejected most of Green’s evidence as “ false,” and was almost 
contemptuous about the evidence as to treating, forty-two 
charges having been made, and evidence offered in only five, 
of which five only one raised a doubt in the Judges’ minds. 
The case, in fact, broke down utterly, and should never have 
been brought forward against a man of Mr. Balfour’s known 
character, especially from the Liberal side. Radicals, at all 
events, should recognise the danger in which all poor candi- 
dates stand from proceedings in which, however pure they 
may have been, thousands of pounds must be spent to establish 
their purity. 


Mr. Balfour, in a speech at Haddington last Saturday, 
seemed to be possessed with the conviction that the Conserva- 
tive cause is gaining adherents amongst the agricultural 
labourers of Scotland. He appeared to ground that convic- 
tion a good deal on the evidence of the reaction which has 
certainly taken place against the policy of Scotch Disestab- 
lishment; but he is also convinced that the direct effect of 
enfranchising a large class like that of the agricultural 
labourers, is to make them take a pride in the Constitution 
for which they become responsible, and therefore to be un- 
willing to destroy and mangle that Constitution, or to see the 
nation to which they belong dismembered. That may be 
perfectly true, and yet it may also be true that the agricultural 
labourers in Scotland, as elsewhere, may be only too willing 
to accept the Gladstonians’ assurance that what Unionists 
think dismemberment is nothing but a “union of hearts,” 
in substitution for the union of bonds. And Mr. Balfour was 
certainly quite wise in impressing on his audience that it will 
not do to rely too much on a@ priori considerations, and to 
neglect the cares of organisation. As he truly said, “the 
time when an election is won is the time when a dissolution 
still seems remote, when the natural inclination of every man 
is to slacken his efforts, when the machinery is allowed to get 
rusty, when the wheels of an organisation are clogged. It is 
then that work is really required.” And it is then, also, that 
work is too seldom given. 

The Bishop of Durham delivered a most impressive charge 
to his clergy on Thursday. Dr. Westcott is deeply impressed 
with the moral necessity of aiming at any policy which will 
have the effect of bringing the different layers of society in 
England into more cordial relations with each other, and, so 
far as may be, of equalising the moral condition of the various 
classes. ‘“ We should not seek,” he said, “ to equalise material 
riches, but to hallow large means by the sense of large responsi- 
bility ; not to palliate the effects of poverty, but to remove 
the causes of it; not to dispense with strenuous and even 
painful effort, but to provide that labour in every form should 
be made the discipline of noble character.” Nothing could be 
more truly and finely said; but will any kind of institutional 





| change even tend to effect this? Is it not simply the true 
| aim of the Church to bring employers and employed alike to 


| a deep sense of their mutual responsibilities and duties ? 
| 





Colston Day was celebrated on Monday by the Gladstonians 
and Conservatives at Bristol, Sir G. Trevelyan being the 
principal speaker on behalf of the Gladstonians, in the 
Anchor Society, and Lord Ashbourne, with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, representing the Unionists in the Dolphin 
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Society. (Why, by-the-way, is an Anchor chosen as repre- 
senting progress, which it is usually intended to arrest, and 
the Dolphin as representing rest, when its function, in 
mythology at least, is that of dragging, and dragging swiftly, 
the marine car of divinities of the deep?) 
Trevelyan was determined to be hopeful. He spoke appa- 
rently in high spirits of the great achievements which 
he was sanguine enough to expect from the Government. 
With regard to Ireland, he expected the Government to 
find the financial means for settling the troubles between 
the evicted tenants and the landlords, and rescuing those 
who had refused to pay rents, whether they could have paid 
them or not, from the ruin they had brought upon themselves. 
This he euphuistically termed, “not treating Irish tenants in 
a vindictive spirit.” Is it, then, “vindictive” to let people 
take the moral and legal consequences of deliberate breaches 
of the law? He defended Sir James Mathew, not only for 
what he had a right to do, but for what he had no right to do, 
namely, attacking one of the landlords on whose conduct he had 
to report without taking a tittle of evidence, and publishing to 
the world ex parte statements,—often hearsay statements,— 
without even waiting for the replies of the persons assailed. 
To our minds, Sir George Trevelyan’s sanguine expectations 
from the Government are about as unwarrantable as any 
hope could be which has suffered a fatal blight in almost the 
very moment of its birth. 
At the Dolphin Society, Lord Ashbourne took exactly an 
opposite view of the Evicted Tenants’ Commission from that 
taken by Sir George Trevelyan. He remarked not only on 
the strong party character of the Commission, and the pillory- 
ing of Lord Clanricarde before any evidence had been taken, 
but on Sir James Mathew’s one-sided examination of Mr. 
Roche, whom he questioned on all the evidence which he had 
given on the Parnell Commission, but omitted to question on 
the results of the cross-examination before the Commission,—a 
cross-examination which, said Lord Ashbourne, “ powerfully 
qualified -his direct evidence.” Lord Ashbourne maintained 
that, under the circumstances of the case, the strong bias shown 
by the President of the Commission in his opening statement, 
the publication of the evidencefrom day to day, and the omission 
of any reference to the points on which Mr. Roche’s evidence 
before the Parnell Commission had been qualified by cross- 
examination, the counsel for the landlords, Mr. Carson and Mr. 
Kenny, were justified in regarding the refusal to let them cross- 
examine as exposing the ew parte character of the inquiry. 
To our minds, it would have been much fairer and much more 
prudent to have tested the bias of the Commission further by 
suggesting questions in cross-examination for the President to 
put, and ascertaining whether or not he would have put them. 
It is always right to leave no stone unturned to test the 
fairness of an adversary, before you denounce him. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was not disposed to complain of 
the Government for following, in many cases, the lead of the 
late Government. This, when in Opposition, they had treated 
with the most deliberate hostility, not because they really 
condemned it, but because they wanted to satisfy the political 
appetite of the most violent of their adherents. Mr. Asquith 
followed very nearly the policy of the late Government in 
relation to Trafalgar Square meetings; and Mr. Herbert 
Gardner is following Mr. Chaplin’s lead at the Board of 
Agriculture. Now, if the present Opposition were to imitate 
their predecessors, they might make their position unpleasant, 
but they would return “good for evil.” Well, we hope they 
will, especially as it will be the most wise and prudent course 
not to join battle with the Gladstonians on any side-issue, 
but to give them the most ample opportunities for developing 
their Irish policy without prematureinterruptions. But we do 
not know that it is very wise for any party to pose too osten- 
tatiously as returning good for evil. It has rather a Tartuffian 
effect. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach thought that the depression 
of agriculture would make the constituencies very unwilling to 
embark on difficult questions of constitutional change, when 
so many landlords, farmers, and labourers are suffering very 
serious distress. Well, that must depend on how keen the 
distress is. With eighty Irish Home-rulers insisting steadily 
on receiving what they have been promised, it will need a 
good deal of keen distress to fortify the Government in 


Sir George | 





The French Government is about to try an ex 

which will greatly interest our teetotal friends 
| little teetotalism in France, as it is opposed, not on 
| traditions, but to the character of her people; 
is much alarm among the educated at the incre 
| habit of drinking concentrated alcohol, in the form 
_ rum, and all the liqueurs poisoned with wormwy. 
| Government, therefore, proposes to abolish all taxation 9 

“hygienic drinks,” wine, beer, and cider, and to recou tes 
for the loss, which will be slightly above four millions aie 
by increasing the tax on spirits, extending it to cover . tg, 
made on the farms, which, if consumed there, are cmagh = 
raising by nearly two millions the charge for spirit tg 
It is believed that the increased temptation to illicit distil 
tion can be defeated by fiscal severity, and though the hank 
making farmers will be annoyed, no one in France doubts thy 
spirits ought to be taxed as highly asis safe. What France wil 
then want is an improvement in the very cheap wines: but 
there is an odd difficulty in the way. The moment a wlne is 
much improved, a new demand sets in, and the wine ceases to. 
be cheap enough for universal consumption. 
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The Bishop of London made an interesting speech on Satur. 
day at Deansgate, the Sanctuary, Westminster, to the Church 
of England Temperance Society. His rather emphatic pre. 
ference for new as against old sermons we have discussed in 
another column, but may add here that the Bishop exhorted all 
| friends of temperance who had a profound belief in any one 
remedy for intemperance, to nail their colours to the mast, and 
insist on the adoption of that particular remedy, so longas the 
special kind of remedy for intemperance to be adopted is stil] 
unsettled ; but, nevertheless, to be prepared for compromise 
whenever the time comes when some particular remedy must 
be tried, and not to sulk and lose their whole interest in the 
movement because their particular specific is not accepted by 
the nation at large. That is good advice, but not very easy to 
actupon. To keep up your enthusiasm for a specific reform 
to the last moment before a compromise is imposed upon 
you, and yet not to be damped and discouraged when that 
reform is rejected or so mutilated as to be unrecognisable, is 
a hard matter. It is like expecting an engine to go full speed 
in one direction, and yet to be ready to reverse its action and 
go full speed in an opposite direction at almost a moment’s 
notice. 


The French Government has decided that the Procureur. 
Général shall prosecute the directors of the Panama Canal 
Company for misuse of the funds entrusted to them, the sub. 
stantial charge being, in fact, one of waste. Certain con- 
tractors, both for machinery and for carriage, have, it is 
alleged, been unduly favoured, and there has been an expendi- 
ture of more than two millions sterling for “advertisement, 
&e.,” which appears to justify strict inquiry. As the elections are 
approaching, the Government felt compelled to take this step, 
the shareholders having never forgiven their loss of more than 
fifty millions sterling, for which they have nothing substantial 
to show. The prosecution includes M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
founder of the Suez Canal; and the correspondent of the 
Times declares that, owing to this fact, the prosecution is un- 
popular with the better classes, who think that the credit of 
France is bound up with that of her most successful citizen. 
That is bad reasoning, surely. M. de Lesseps, having succeeded 
in one grand undertaking, was bound to be doubly careful, lest 
his great name should be used to cover either a doubtful 
speculation or extravagant mismanagement. Nobody accuses 
M. de Lesseps of stealing. The charge against him, whether 
true or false, isthat, being trustee for subscribers of £70,000,000, 
he let £50,000,000 slip carelessly through his fingers without 
taking the precautions or using the watchfulness made obli- 
gatory by his fiduciary position. To eay that he was incapaci- 
tated by extreme age, is only to say that he ought not to have 
accepted the position. 


The political contest which has been raging in Hungary 
round the pivot of the proposal to make civil marriage obliga- 
tory has ended in a complete victory for the Constitu- 
tionalists. The Emperor, who was reported to be greatly 
opposed to the project, has, as we expected, given way, 
and has appointed Dr. Wekerle Premier and Minister 
of Finance, with permission to introduce civil marriaga 
and a number of administrative reforms. Dr. Wekerle’s 





ignoring the urgent demands of this formidable body of allies. 
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on bas caused great rejoicing in Hungary,—first, 
he is regarded as @ man of exceptional ability; and 
because “inte he is a plebeian, and has broken through a 
scoondly of aristocratic prepossession. It is said that the 
dead - greatly annoyed at the change, which is a defeat 
— a Clerical party, whose policy is to worry the 
for nna o long as he adheres to the Triple Alliance. The 
ee onl accused in Vienna of sacrificing the friend- 
Pope faithfal Catholics to his hope of regaining the 
am? 1 power, which is also assigned there as the reason 
oe priefs to the French Monarchical party. The 
te ew together very well, but is hardly consistent with 
- * great knowledge of different States. He must be 
yer ne that France will break up Italy if she can, without 
jo ation from him, and that Hungary always accepts any 
ye 2 clerical challenge. We should have noted last week, by- 
prea that Dr. Kohn—a pure Jew by race, though a 
Christian by conviction—has been installed, with the consent 
of Pope and Emperor, Prince-Bishop of Olmiitz, to the 
grievous discontent of the Anti-Semites. 


promoti 





Mr. Chauncey Depew made a speech to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, on Tuesday, at a dinner attended by 
Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Depew is a strong Republican, but he is 
also a humourist, and he was equal to the occasion. “I ex- 
pected to have been here to-night attending the obsequies of 
4 distinguished friend, and had prepared a eulogium which 
would have been satisfactory to the spirit of the deceased. 
Instead, I discover that I am a listener at a Democratic rati- 
fication meeting. I find that places are changed, and that I 
am the corpse.” That is good-humoured. Mr. Depew agreed 
that the country had decided for Free-trade, and hoped it 
would be tried at once, and that America would survive it; 
but it appears certain that delay has been decided on. The 
new President will not, it is said, call a special Session of 
Congress, and the Protectionists in the Senate boast that they 
will alter nothing until they must. This means that the 
McKinley Tariff will last until 1894. 





The Russian Government, pressed by the great outlay on 
the famine, by the decline in certain receipts, caused also by 
the famine, and by its military expenditure, is once more in 
straits for money. Having quarrelled with the Jews, it fails 
to raise loans on reasonable terms, and is resorting both to 
issues of paper and to fresh taxation. According to the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Times, the increase of 
burdens will be very great, the Government having decided to 
raise the excise duties on brandy, beer, tobacco, matches, and 
petroleum, together with the duty on cotton and the trade- 
licence tax; and also to impose new taxes on inhabited 
houses, forests, salt, and all exemptions from military 
service. The amounts to be raised are not given; but 
the increase in the price of brandy, the house-tax, and 
the salt-tax, will reach the whole body of the people, and 
may create severe discontent. The taxation is already heavy, 
and the arrears a great mass, and there is a point beyond 
which Russians must not be skinned. At the same time, it 
is to be observed that the expectation of a breakdown in 
Russian finance is very old, and has never been realised; that 
the people universally take the Government paper; and that 
it is taxes on land, not other articles, which in Russia, as in 
India, excite popular commotion. 


The London County Council is going far in the democratic 
direction. Its proposal that ground-rents should be taxed 
like all other real property in cities is, at all events, arguable, 
and, if regard is paid to leases, reasonable; but on Tuesday 
it passed an extraordinary motion. It proposes to obtain 
from Parliament power to take “open spaces ”—Holland 
House Park, for instance—on terms more favourable than 
those settled under “the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts,” 
and the favourable terms were explained by the Vice-Chairman 
to mean less than full compensation. It was, he said, unrea- 
sonable if the Council took fifty acres out of a hundred, and 
the value of the remainder therefore rose, that the owner 
should receive the full value of the expropriated land. Mr. 
Harrison’s Consol property, if he possesses any, is yearly 
increased in value by the purchases of the Commissioners of 
the National Debt. Would he authorise the Treasury to 
seize his Consols at their value minus that increment, or does 
he agree with Mr. Sidney Webb that he would not object to 





see the whole value of freeholds transferred by taxation to 
the Municipality ? 

Mr. Fowler, the head of the Local Government Board, has 
reissued the circular of 1886 (Mr. Chamberlain’s, we believe) 
to the various Boards of Guardians, suggesting that any relaxa- 
tion of the rules against outdoor relief is extremely dangerous 
and inexpedient, but that, as it is very desirable not to throw 
industrious workmen needlessly on the parish, the commence- 
ment of further works of a remunerative kind, like paving, or 
laying out cemeteries or public gardens, or establishing sewage 
works, might be, so far as possible, very opportune just now, 
and likely to prevent a good deal of needless distress. This is 
of the nature of a “counsel of perfection” from the Local 
Government Board to the guardians or sanitary authorities 
of the rest of the country, for the Local Government Board 
has no power in the matter. Indeed, a great deal of our 
modern statesmanship seems to consist in bringing counsels of 
perfection, which the statesman who endorses them has no 
power to enforce, before authorities who will not feel very 
much relieved of responsibility by being told that the par- 
ticular statesman in question approves their incurring that 
responsibility. 


A correspondence has appeared this week between Mr. 
Murphy, who has resigned his place on the Evicted Tenants’ 
Commission, and the head of that Commission, Sir James 
Mathew, on the subject of this resignation. Sir James 
Mathew says that in a private meeting of the Commission he 
had stated his intention as to procedure, and that it had 
been approved by all the members of the Commission. Mr. 
Murphy expressly denies this as to the admission of reporters. 
He had, he says, taken for granted that as cross-examination 
was not to be allowed, the proceedings would be held with 
closed doors, and reports issued only when, and so far as, 
both sides of the case could be published in the same batch 
of evidence ; and he further says that he was startled by the 
President’s implied censure of Lord Clanricarde before any 
evidence had been taken. On the whole, Mr. Murphy seems 
to us to have made outa good case for wishing to lend no 
sanction to the procedure; though, if he had chosen to stay, 
he might, perhaps, have supplemented Sir James Mathew’s 
examinations by putting questions that would have brought 
out the case of the landlords and of the new tenants. In 
subsequently dealing with the Ponsonby estate the President 
appeared anxious to trim the balance a little more carefully, 
but to our minds the Commission seems to have been seriously 
compromised by the proceedings of the first day. Certainly 
both agents atid tenants have been alarmed, and seem per- 
suaded that they cannot rely on due “ protection” from the 
Commission in giving their evidence. 


Sir Andrew Clark delivered on Wednesday a lecture in 
favour of experiments on living animals, in opening the new 
building of the Bristol Medical School and Faculty. He pro- 
fessed great sympathy with the opponents of Vivisection, 
but did not show any very clear insight into their minds and 
aims. When he began by saying that “ vicarious sacrifice was 
a law of the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual life,” he was, 
of course, quite right ; but in what sense did he use the words? 
In their theological sense, the words “vicarious sacrifice ” 
mean a sacrifice voluntarily incurred by those who did not 
deserve to suffer on behalf of those who did deserve, or, at 
least, did primd facie deserve to suffer. But when you seize 
an involuntary victim and compel it to suffer on your behalf, 
that is vicarious sacrifice indeed, but not a vicarious sacrifice 
that appeals to the higher and more generous instincts of 
human nature. In the next place, Sir Andrew Clark entirely 
ignored the very great and practical danger of imbuing the 
minds of a great healing profession with indifference to the 
habitual infliction of acute suffering on our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures of lower orders of mind. He ignored the 
practical consequences which have actually followed this prac- 
tice on the Continent of Europe till we have had instances like 
Mantegazza’s horrible experiments on the intensity and dura- 
tion of the pain which animals can endure, and Dr. Klein’s con- 
fession that he never took into account at all the suffering of 
the animal on which he was experimenting. Sir Andrew 
Clark’s exposition of the subject was most inadequate. Even 
among our Scotch experimenters, we have had series of ex- 
periments involving acute and prolonged suffering on most 
insufficient excuses. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GROWTH OF CABINETS. 


T is clear that Cabinets are tending to become minia- 
ture Parliaments of the majority. When Macaulay 
wrote his review of Sir William Temple’s Life in 1838,— 
that is, fifty-four years ago,—he said that the largest 

Cabinet of his time had never exceeded fifteen Members, and 

that that number had always been thought too large; and 
that, in 1812, Lord Wellesley had expressed his conviction 
that even thirteen was an inconveniently large number. 
Now the Cabinet consists of seventeen, and is never 
smaller than fifteen, while there are continually new 
offices created for which it is demanded that the Ministers 
who hold them shall sit in the Cabinet. For example, 
this is demanded for the Minister for Scotland, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, and the Vice-President of 
the Council of Education. The two former Ministers 
were not in existence a few years ago, while the latter 
never sat in the Cabinet till after the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 was passed. If a Labour Department 
be created, as is more than probable before long, we 
shall have the office of President of that Depart- 
ment assuming great proportions under Democratic 
Parliaments, and it will certainly be expected that 
he should have a seat in the Cabinet. Thus every- 
thing tends to the multiplication of new Cabinet 
offices ; while none of the old ones, unless it be that of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, dwindles in im- 
portance, and even that is wanted as a sort of maid-of-all- 
work for the Cabinet, to be filled by a versatile Minister 
whose hand can be turned now to one sort of work and 
now to another. The effect of this is naturally very un- 
wieldy Cabinets, very long Cabinet meetings, and the 
developmentof inner Cabinets of some four orfive of the more 
important officers, whose deliberations really decide the 
weightiest matters which come before the Government. We 
suppose the inner Cabinet of the present day, for instance, to 
consist of Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. John Morley, and Lord Kimberley ; while the 
inner Cabinet of the last Government consisted of Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Goschen, aided by confi- 
dential communications from the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain. The effect of this creation of a key 
within the key, naturally is that full Cabinet meetings are 
never perfectly confidential, as the inner Cabinet cannot 
explain all its delicacies and difficulties to the outer ring ; 
so that their debates must often go on rather in the 
dark as to the more important questions brought before 
them. Indeed, the outer ring of Ministers lose in importance 
all that the inner ring gains. Thus the Cabinet becomes 
not only an unwieldy body for executive purposes, but, to 
some extent also, an imperfectly informed body, the inner 
Cabinet finding it obviously necessary to keep to itself 
many of the diplomatic difficulties which determine its 
decisions. Before the next half-century is out, we should 
expect to see the Cabinet touching the number of twenty, 
unless some very great constitutional change takes place; 
and of these some fifteen or sixteen, at least, will be only 
half masters of the political points of the situation,—will, 
indeed, be rather links between the true Administration 
and the various off-sections of the party which support it, 
than influential Ministers. 

What we have to consider are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this intermediate Parliamentary body which 
connects the Administration with the composite party of 
the majority. Its advantages are all on the surface. It 
enables a Ministry at least to begin its career with a 
larger amount of party support, and also to receive fuller 
and more authoritative warning of the loss of confidence 
which it would incur by any particular policy, or by omitting 
to accept any particular policy. For example, there 
is no doubt that the presence of Mr. Fowler in the 
Cabinet has strengthened the confidence of the Noncon- 
formists and the Disestablishers in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, and has made it certain that Mr. Glad- 
stone will sooner hear of any dissatisfaction which he 
may incur by not attacking the Establishment in Wales, 
or by not bringing in a measure to give the parents a voice 
in the management of National elementary schools. Again, 
the presence of Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Asquith in 


Disestablishment party in the Cabinet, and hag 
that Mr. Gladstone will soon hear of any dissatist : 
which may be felt if the Disestablishment of the. te 
Church is not brought to the front of the batt] : 
there is any disposition on the part of the Governa, rd) 
retire from the forward missionary policy in Africa pk. 
evacuate Uganda. These are some of the obvious Be . 
tages of large outer rings in an Administration Th, 
weaken the cohesion of the Executive Government : the, 
render Cabinets altogether less homogeneous bodies: the 
increase the tendency to throw much greater responsibilit 
on the inner circle of Ministers; but they improve. : 
avenues of communication between the Cabinet and the 
great party which gives it a majority in Parliament a 3 
so diminish the danger of any sudden split between th, 
party and the Government of its choice. ” 
But, on the other hand, there are many disadyv; 
set off against those advantages, whiah. x our ig 
more than outweigh them. In the first place, the 
existence of this outer ring of Ministers necessarily 
greatly weakens the decisiveness and vigour with which 
the Government acts. There is something of what 
psychologists now call a dual consciousness in the nominal 
Cabinet. The mind of the inner Cabinet is intent on 
one thing, and yet it is aware that the mind, or rather 
minds, of the outer Cabinet are fixed on other and ve 
different things. This produces a disposition to vacil. 
late and temporise which injures the authority of the 
Administration, and greatly diminishes the respect of 
the people at large for its decisions when they are 
at last taken. A Government that can say positively 
and promptly, ‘We are going to do this, and expect our 
followers, if they wish to retain us in power, to support 
us in doing this. We alone know the whole difficulty of 
the situation, and we assure them that if we are to act on 
their behalf, they must be content to follow our advice in 
matters of which we see, and they cannot see, the full 
bearing,’ has enormousadvantages over a Government which 
hesitates and wavers, and of which it might be said that it is 
almost an even chance at last whether it goesthis way orthat. 
Unquestionably, an inner Cabinet, more or less controlled 
and modified by an outer ring of which it is very difficult 
to weigh the significance and strength of purpose, is very 
much less likely to obtain deference on the mere strength 
of its authority than one of the old-fashioned Cabinets 
which was homogeneous and of one mind in all things. 
In the next place, the effect of this division into an 
inner Cabinet and an outer ring, is to diminish too much 
the area of political feeling upon the basis of which the 
inner Cabinet deliberates and acts. We think we have 
observed indications of this in several recent Cabinets. 
For example, during the last Government, it is clear 
that the decision to prepare and push the Bill for the com- 
pensation of the holders of spirit licences,—a Bill, in our 
belief, perfectly fair and right,—was formed without 
sufficient knowledge of the violent and tenacious opposi- 
tion it would meet with in the country at large, and not 
merely in the Gladstonian Party ; and we strongly suspect 
that if there had not been too small an inner Cabinet to 
consider and sanction the production of that Bill, it would 
never have been pressed, even if it had been proposed. 
Again, in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, the one that 
sent out General Gordon to Khartoum,—a policy which, as 
was well known at the time, never really approved itself 
cordially to the Prime Minister himself,—we believe that 
the inner Cabinet, chiefly, of course, Lord Granville, was 
overpowered by the urgency of a limited external pressure, 
mainly that of the Pall Mall Gazette ; whereas, if a larger 
number of Ministers had been consulted, Mr. Giadstore 
would have been supported in his objection to that very 
responsible and risky act,—an act which, no doubt, was the 
principal cause of the fall of his Government. To our minds 
while it is quite impossible to bring all the most delicate 
subjects of Administrative policy before so miscella- 
neous a body as a Cabinet of seventeen, a Cabinet of 
four or five is often too small to represent adequately 
the larger and broader instincts of statesmen on ad- 
ministrative or tactical questions of very high impor- 
tance. We believe that the shrinkage of the inner 
Cabinet is the direct result of the expansion of the 
outer Cabinet, and that both results are, on the whole, mis- 
chievous. The expansion of the outer Cabinet renders 
the Executive of the country vacillating on all subjects 





the Cabinet has strengthened the confidence of the Scotch 





which are evidently subjects for the whole Cabinet, and 
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t be brought up before it before being decided 

“ other hand, on those inner questions especially 
on. On . Parliamentary tactics, such as the Bills to be taken 
affecting “Government, or questions of foreign policy, on 
. by ia Cabinet do not even expect to be consulted, 
which t a eof the inner Cabinet is often a great mischief. 
a minds of the Ministers chiefly concerned, too 
It leaved ty to follow either their own discretion or capri- 


which mu 


much at liber influences to which they may have taught 
= cies to bow, and narrows the area of political 
em 


: instinct upon which alone great administra- 
: ie ae to Ae, te For our own parts, we very 
ee ‘sh that Cabinets could be reduced to the number 
- i or even ten, and that those who make up such 
ie ts could be really consulted on every important 
pees merely departmental, which involves far- 


isi ot , : 
pre consequences to the Administration and the State. 
r . 





THE SITUATION IN PARIS. 


HE vote of the French Chamber on the Anarchist 
T Press Bill will not reach us in time for record, but 
whichever way it goes, it will not affect the seriousness of 
the new situation in Paris. The deep cleavage between 
the parties, which it was hoped had been filled up by the 
Papal manifesto, has reappeared, and the Conservatives 
are finding allies so numerous and so powerful, that, as 
M. Magnard admits in the Figaro, the Republic itself, 
and not this or that Government, may be found to be in 
danger. The whole Conservative party has been shocked 
by the violence of the late Labour revolt, and its conse- 
quence, the dynamite explosion; and both its divisions 
ein attributing the danger they foresee to the conduct 

of the Liberal Government. The religious division, whose 
mouthpiece is the Comte de Mun, sees in those incidents 
the natural result of irreligion, and declares openly and 
in full Chamber that the Government is but reaping what 
it has sown. Its single object is to make Frenchmen 
atheists, and atheists of necessity seek to make this life 
happy, as it is their only one, and find in the plunder of 
those who possess anything the swiftest road to their end. 
Clearly no peace is possible with such a Government, and 
to help it even in carrying so reasonable a proposal as a 
Bill against the Anarchist Press, is futile. The evil, say 
the religious, lies deeper, in the central policy and per- 
manent tone of the Government itself. Thisdivision, though 
weakened by the decree of the Pope that the Republic 
must be accepted, is still powerful with a section of the 
population, including a large majority of all women; and 
it is in full accord with the second or secular division of 
Conservatism which, while agreeing in the condemnation 
of irreligion, hates the Government mainly for its “ weak- 
ness” in dealing with the question of property. There are 
immense numbers of men in France whose war-cry, if they 
told the whole truth about themselves, would be “ Dieu et 
mes rentes.” This division, it is clear, is gaining recruits 
every day. The whole body of the bourgeoisie, all property- 
holders, all employers of labour, all whoare Conservatives by 
instinct, and probably—though from their habitual silence 
this is not yet certain—a large proportion of the peasantry, 
are beginning to swell its ranks, and to demand stronger and 
more repressive government. They have been frightened by 
two facts, one well understood here, namely, the “ uprising 
of Labour,” with its tendency to use dynamite, and the 
other, much less understood, namely, the willingness of the 
political Radicals to make terms with the Labour leaders. 
They see that M. Clémenceau, formerly only a Radical, has 
thrown himself among the Socialists; has advocated the 
most extreme proposals from Carmaux, including the 
liberation of the miners convicted of outrage; and has 
threatened the Government if it ventures to repress dis- 
orderly meetings; and they expect a general attack on 
property to be made by all the coalesced forces favourable 
to revolution. M. Clémenceau, they say, is at once a keen 
and a selfish man; and if he believes that the Socialists 
will rule the future, we may be sure that a grand attack 
on property is not far off. So deep is the alarm, that 
had any Monarchical party a man to produce, in whose 
ability the country had any confidence, the danger to 
the Republic would be imminent; but as it is, they de- 
mand a strong man—almost sure to be M. Constans— 
and, if necessary, new laws through which he may exer- 
cise “for the protection of society” some kind of a 


dictatorship. It is impossible to estimate the numbers of ! 


this division of the Conservatives, because, as we have said, 
the peasants only speak through the ballot-box, at a 
General Election, or in a plébiscite ; but it has repeatedly, 
with the help of the religious division, ruled France, and 
the signs show that under the influence of panic it is 
growing powerful again. It is strong even in the Chamber, 
always more Radical than the country, because the 
candidates who are preferred chiefly consist of the less 
successful and therefore embittered professionals; and it 
may be far stronger among the constituencies, where the. 
alarm created by any Red movement in Paris is usually 
disproportionate to the alarm in Paris itself. The Army, 
too, is not likely to be less conservative than the bulk of 
society ; and if the Army grows excited, or alarmed, or 
irritated, the conservative parties have an irresistible 
weapon in their hands. 

The Government meets the new outburst without much 
wisdom. It could, to begin with, detach the religious 
party from the opposing force. It has only to give up, or 
even suspend, its persecuting practice, or, as M. de Frey- 
cinet would describe it, its “‘ policy of laicising the State,” 
a policy which at all events involves the steady dis- 
couragement, by the whole force of the great machine, of 
religious education. M. de Mun, who, it must be 
remembered, abandoned Monarchy avowedly in deference 
to the Pope, in his speech of Wednesday, which so en- 
chained the Chamber, distinctly offered, if this were done, 
to support alike the Republic and its existing Government, 
but M. Loubet refused the offer. He would not, he 
declared, allow it to be said that the Government was 
in any degree a Government of persecution, or one which 
favoured disbelief. He, in fact, resists both the religious 
and the secular Conservative divisions. He tells the 
former that the Government is not atheistic, but only 
“neutral,” and that it will never shrink from that position. 
This statement is merely a play upon words, the neutrality 
of the Government consisting in enforcing “ neutrality ” 
on all whom it controls,—that is, in insisting that nobody 
shall teach, embody in symbols, or act on any religious 
ideas. In theory that may be neutrality, but in practice 
it is persecution. Silence on religion means, in France, 
the propagation of irreligion, the body of the people 
knowing only those two alternatives; and a “neu- 
trality”” which enforces it, is exactly equivalent to the 
neutrality of the man who insists that two boys 
shall fight fair, and, therefore, that one of them 
must be handcuffed. M. Loubet will not secure 
one religious Conservative by that argument, while the 
secular Conservatives regard his offers with disdain. They 
look upon his demand of a Press Law against Anarchical 
newspapers as a subterfuge. What is the use, they say, 
of suppressing trumpery prints, when every workman may 
proclaim war to the rich, when every mob may sing the 
“Carmagnole,” and when Deputies, protected from arrest 
by their scarfs, go down to districts in “insurrection ” to 
promise that Government shall grant all their demands ? 
It is probable that M. Loubet means to be fair, even 
judicially fair ; but French secular Conservatives, with a 
dynamite explosion still ringing in their ears, are not content 
with fairness. They want support from the Government, 
or, as they phrase it, active protection for the well-disposed. 
They know that the French Executive is armoured in 
statutes intended to strengthen its prerogatives, and they 
ask impatiently why they are not used; why, for example, 
meetings palpably Anarchical are not dispersed by force ? 
They want, in fact, as against Anarchy, and, we fear, 
against a good deal of the Labour movement, a Govern- 
ment which, though Republican in its form, shall be 
Imperial in its tendency and its methods. They will be 
permanently content with nothing less, and if not gratified 
at once, will certainly make a desperate effort at the 
elections which occur next year. 

In the absence of further Anarchist outbreaks, which 
might drive Paris into anything, the policy to be pursued 
will rest, of course, with the peasant voters, and their 
view is one which it is nearly impossible to gather. The 
religious argument probably does not affect them much. 
They may not be as irreligious as their representatives, and, 
in fact, are not, for the representatives only represent the 
majority which may not at the ballot be thinking of 
religion at all; but the Deputies must know their own 
business, and it is impossible that “laicising” could go on 





as it does if the country voters seriously resented it. They 
tolerate the policy at all events, and send up men who 
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delight in it, but the feeling about property may be much 
more acute. It has always reigned in France, except 
during the short period—not five years—covered by the 
great transfer of land under confiscation and forced 
sales, and nothing has occurred to create a presump- 
tion that it has diminished. If, therefore, the serious 
alarm which is undoubtedly felt in Paris, and is re- 
flected in all journals, extends to the Departments, we 
should expect, first, a warning to the Deputies, which 
would be fatal to M. Loubet’s Government, and next, the 
election of men pledged, if the Labour movement grows 
violent, to maintain order by repression. They will not 
be Monarchists, for the peasantry are sick of revolutions, 
and believe, after the experience of a generation, in the 
power of their own votes; but they will be ready to vote 
for men who will, under Republican forms, support repres- 
sion and government through decrees by the Ministry of 
the Interior. That is the most moderate form the Reaction 
can take, and it is the Reaction which, as far as outsiders 
can judge, is on its way in France, though it may pause 
a little in the absence of terrifying events. 





THE TIMIDITIES OF IRELAND. 


R. MORLEY is probably aware by this time that he 
has not gone at all the right way to work to elicit 
“the facts of the case” in relation to the evicted tenants. 
In the first place, he has not given either the landlords or 
the new tenants any confidence that their interests will be 
fully protected on the Commission ; and indeed it would 
not have been easy to constitute a Commission less likely 
by its personnel, even apart from the procedure which it 
was thought fit to adopt, to convey that conviction to the 
the mind of either class. There was but one man, Mr. 
Murphy, on the Commission who was believed to give any 
kind of sympathy to the landlords, and he was quite sure 
to be frightened out of it by any sort of procedure 
likely to bring upon him the condemnation of his 
friends among the classes whose interests were supposed 
to be threatened by the Commission. And before the 
first day’s proceedings were over, Mr. Murphy was 
actually frightened away, as the correspondence pub- 
lished on Tuesday last sufficiently proved. Sir James | 
Mathew’s opening speech alarmed him, especially when 
he heard the sharp attack on Lord Clanricarde before any 





evidence had been heard or sifted. The determination to 


dently given the cue to both landlords an 
have as little to say to the Evicted salen Come nnaute 
possible. This is almost always the way in Treats 
class will stand up and fight its own cause against: “ No 
regards as overwhelming odds. Landlords, agents What it 
emergency men, all tremble in their shoes, when ri : 
themselves, or think they find themselves, set y °y find 
target for all the arrows of the popular party, Thes wads 
had professed their intention of showing fight think b Who 
of it. Alltheir dependents think better of it. Sturdi _ 
isolation is hardly an Irish virtue. The instinct of dia 
is to lie low whenever their opponents have clear] a 
upper hand. Commissioners retire, landlords quail = 
await “further instructions; ” bailiffs express thei - 
willingness to be made the object of a dead set. wae! he 
find witness after witness on the unpopular side finding 
some excellent excuse for not giving evidence against th 
protégés of the Government, and on behalf of those a 
appear to be in disgrace with Fortune and Irishmen’s ey : 
And this is precisely why, under a Democratic dies 
like the present, Ireland has much more real liberty dias 
the central Government jealously protects the minority 
than it has when that Government sedulously executes 
the will of the majority. The stronger party has coura ; 
enough in the knowledge of its own strength, and especially 
in the support and protection of the Catholic priesthood 
which reflects and expresses the will of the majority. The 
weaker party is not sturdy enough to speak out bold] 
except when it can rely on the strong arm of the raters 
ment to redress the balance of popular opinion. When 
Mr. Balfour wielded that arm, and boldly wielded it 
liberty was restored, and the popular tyranny of Messrs, 
Dillon and O’Brien was held in check. Mr. Morley has 
now removed that check. It is believed at least,—and in 
this case, at all events, truly believed,—that he will not in. 
terfere to see justice done to the tongue-tied minority, and 
the consequence is that the minority are more disposed to be 
tongue-tied than ever,and they resign themselves to injustice 
in sullen despair. The effect is very bad on both parties, 
The minority shrink back; the agitators, evicted tenants 
and all their backers, grow more and more despotic than 
ever, and, to use the phraseology of the Psalmist, 
“their eyes stand out with fatness,” and “their tongue 
walketh through the earth.” Ireland is not a country in 
which it is safe to place the Executive under the control 
of the popular party. There is no despotism like the 





let the hostile evidence on one side go out to the world | despotism of a mob. Even with Mr. Morley in power, 
without any of the rebutting evidence on the other side, | the despotism of the mob, though it is gradually be. 
ring ate ay ey a, And ~ at once — to | — Se ’ “y un- 
2 President o e Commission against excluding | relieved, is not at all what it would be if Ireland were 
immediate cross-examination by the counsel of the land- | ever given up to the rule of the agitators. The condition 
lords under such conditions as these. This was, as we | of things which is beginning to show itself now, is 
remarked last week, by far the grossest blot on the pro- | democratic tyranny in the bud. Home-rule would be 
cedure. Sir James Mathew ought certainly either to have | democratic tyranny in full blossom. Even Mr. Morley, 
excluded all reporters until he could furnish in one and the | even Sir James Mathew, has an ideal which is not in the 
same publication the statements on the side of the evicted | least the ideal of Mr. William O’Brien. They have the 
tenants, and the _ = those 7 gna made by the repre- | traditions of a policy of fair-play so deeply planted within 
sentatives of the landlords and the new tenants, or else to | them that, in spite of their sympathy with the evicted 
pit Sa hg ee sa nag a they — eee reconcile themselves to silencing 
sentatives o ose who were thus arraigned. s he did the protests of those who were once accustomed to la 
neither, and showed, by prejudging Lord Clanricarde’s | down the law without so much as the risk of ‘ine 
case, that he himself was not at all inclined to shield the | defied. The tables are turned now; but even those 
persons assailed, he vastly increased the sense of pre- | who have turned them, and who rejoice that they 
judice and prepossession which the constitution of the | are turned, feel a noble scruple about dealing out to 
ee —— We _ seen ap — | ra — caste si sea — the cong 78 which 
result, first, in Mr. Murphy’s resignation; next, and quite | the agitators are longing to deal out to them. So long as 
as distinctly, in the alarm felt by Lord Clanricarde’s agent | power is wielded by ae like Mr. Morley and Sir pe 
and bailiffs, and by the new tenants who had replaced | Mathew, we shall see nothing but hints and omens of the 
some of the evicted tenants, at the bare prospect of giving | revolution which is foreshadowed. The liberty of speech 
evidence at all before a Commission so constituted and | which is now threatened will then be extinguished. At 
“ “ le —— aad to give them what they | present, the landlords hesitate; they do not meekly submit 
thought fair-play. Even Sir James Mathew has evidently | to be trampled on; they feel that they have an appeal to 
felt the bad impression produced, for in investigating the | popular ain in Eaglend. Their agents ccmeealeh 
case of the Ponsonby estate on Tuesday, he took a good | their counsel even overact their part; but once let the 
deal of pains to show the tenants’ witnesses that he could | Irish democracy find that its power is absolute and sub- 
say a word for the landlord when he thought it right. | ject to no curb, and we shall see in Ireland somethin 
But the tide had run too strongly the other way before | much more like what the last century saw in France pe 
Tuesday, to make Sir James Mathew’s obiter dicta on that | any one now expects. It is true that that, if it ever 
day on the landlords’ side, of much account in affecting | happens, will be the Nemesis of the caste rule which pre- 
Trish public opinion. The impression that the Government | vailed in Ireland till Mr. Gladstone interfered to reverse 
are all on one side, that the Commission is all on one the balance. But reasonable Englishmen do not want to 
gel nathing’ tnt gobain sikaks ye eee, Ae ee 
, ching ) : ; st. ant to see the balance held even. We wa 
been spread abroad ; and Mr. Murphy’s retirement had evi- | to see something like the free speech and free action in 
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OOOO there is in England, and which Mr. Balfour 
Trelan eeded in giving to Ireland. We do not want 
nearly - wale succeeding to caste rule. It is, indeed, 
to Te cate tyranny of the two. But it is that with 
even t Salen’ ig now menaced, and which will soon be 
oad there, if the ruling policy of the hour ever 
esti 


succeeds in obtaining a complete victory. 





MR. TOM MANN’S EVIDENCE. 


HE evidence given by Mr. Tom Mann before the 
Labour Commission, on Monday and Tuesday, was 
usually interesting. He is believed to he quite honest, 
A has great practical acquaintance and influence with 
Me ieekilled and unskilled labourers, and he evidently 
struggled hard to express clearly ideas as to a wiser 
method of organising industry than that which prevails 
under competition. Those ideas, too, have a visible con- 
nection with the notions which are just now afloat in 
European society, and which, under different names, all 
tend towards a scheme perhaps best described as the 
municipalisation alike of capital and industry. Mr. Mann 
‘sso moderate, and allows so much time for the working 
out his views, that he would be considered by Continental 
workmen a half-hearted reformer ; and, indeed, on one 
point, he is half-hearted. He evidently doubts whether the 
people collectively can, at present, be entirely trusted to be at 
once sensible and unselfish, and postpones some plans until 
their moral condition has been greatly improved, which is 
not an advanced idea at all, but rather that of the greatly 
despised advocates of reliance upon moral and religious 
education. He has, however, been fairly captured by the 
collectivist idea, and whatever is substantial in his view 
comes under that description. When he lost hold of that, 
he talked a great deal of nonsense,—as, for instance, when 
he denounced all export business, and maintained, in the 
face of the great facts of Nature, that each nation should 
produce all that was necessary for its own maintenance, 
and no more. Is he prepared to do without sugar, or with 
what, if we manufacture nothing for export, does he pro- 
pose to pay the £30,000,000 or so which imported sugar 
costs? Does he never smoke, and will he, in the 
interests of general comfort, taboo tobacco? We might 
find a dozen similar absurdities in his evidence; but 
we hold it rather hard, when trying gravely to ascertain 


much of ideas based evidently on pure ignorance. The 
objectis not to show him up, but to discern what he is 
driving at within the area covered by his experience. This, 


| first of all, the big, brutal obstacle which, if he were dic- 
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tator, would at once arrest his action. Where is the money 
to come from? His whole scheme rests, as we suppose he 
would admit, upon the employment of the general wealth 
for the greater comfort of Labour. Without the support of 
that wealth to provide the wages, he could not keep his 
vast businesses going for a day, even if he took them without 
compensation—a point which he leaves doubtful—and this 
wealth must be procured for his benevolent purpose some- 
where. But where? when Mr. Mann has himself arrested 
all its sources. He nationalises all the land, and munici- 
palises all industries, and settles that no industry shall 
make a profit beyond wages and the price of raw material, 
and then asks the ratepayers to make up all deficiencies. 
But what ratepayers are left? There are none; for 
nobody, not even the newspaper proprietor, makes any 
money, except the workmen, who are to be paid com- 
fortable wages,—out of what? Nothing, except the profit 
of goods sold at cost price! There are to be no profitable 
trades, the very idea of the scheme being cheapness for 
the consumer, who is to get everything at the price it 
would cost if profit for the capitalist did not come in. 
The labourer, who is to be everybody, would get 
wages, for this is to be the great element of cost- 
price; but beyond wages, there would be no surplus 
for any purpose whatever, least of all for paying, as 
Mr. Mann hopes will be done, the whole enormous 
expense of providing locomotion. He really proposes 
this, holding as an ideal that, in a well-organised 
community, free seats in railways and omnibuses, and the 
like, would be provided for everybody “as free education” 
is now! 

The truth is, we presume, that Mr. Mann, like most of 
the English Collectivist workmen, has become bewildered 
through considering the case of particular trades. 
He sees, for instance, that the building trade almost 
stops for three months in the year, when thousands 
of hands are thrown upon other resources, or swell 
the ranks of the army of “unemployed.” He con- 
siders that unfortunate situation, and decides that it 
might be prevented if the Municipality were the grand, 
or rather the sole, builder in the Metropolis. It would then 
either so distribute work that it went onall the year round, 
or would pay wages during the slack time out of rates. 


: : | The building trade would then be comfortable, with every- 
the views of a representative working man, to make too | 


body belonging to it receiving wages all the year 
round; and consequently, that must be the scheme 
which would suit all trades, even that of the men 
who provide newspapers. He makes that generalisation 


in Mr. Tom Mann’s case, it is possible to discern. He | easily, and does not generalise its consequences; but 
wants the ratepayers of London, and therefore of every | fancies that the municipalisation of one trade would be 
other city, to tax themselves, in order to gain possession | identical in result with the municipalisation of all. Because 
of all the trades ewploying much labour ; to prohibit com- | the whole population can pay fifteen thousand policemen, he 
petition with the Municipality, as is done in the case of | thinks the whole population could employ the whole popula- 


the Post Office; and then to work these huge businesses, 
including, as a beginning, the provision of gas and water, the 
means of locomotion, wharfage, the erection of buildings, 
the making of clothes for all public servants, and the 
supply of cheap literature, newspapers included, so as to 
secure two ends. First, that all these things should 
be sold to the community as cheap as possible, the 
notion of profit being excluded; and, secondly, that 
the labour involved should be so distributed, especially by 
a gradual shortening of hours, that the whole population 
should be employed at comfortable wages, wages rather 
higher than at present, for, says Mr. Mann, with a superb 
contempt for ordinary men’s ideas, “‘ wages would rise with 
shorter hours.” He firmly believes that so vast an em- 
ployer as the Municipality would be able to “ dovetail” 
the work so that nobody should be idle,—this is a fixed 
idea, and he therefore approves great “ Syndicates ” and 
“ Trusts ” as steps towards it,—and he meets the objec- 
tion that the Municipality might find some of its trades 
unprofitable by frankly replying that he does not care. 
The object is work, and, if needed, the Municipality 
must pay any losses on its work out of its own pocket. 
This is Mr. Mann’s scheme, as it is in its essence the 
scheme of all the Collectivists, and nobody can deny that 
it is in one way definite enough. The difficulty is not to 
understand it, but to answer it, when it seems so com- 
pletely to answer itself. Besides some other difficulties— 
one being the treatment he would propose for the crowd 
of those who will not work, criminals, for instance, and 
“sponges ’’—Mr. Mann makes no attempt to answer the 





tion as policemen, and still remain prosperous enough. Itis 
an odd blunder for a man to make who is representative 
enough to be seated by a great Government on a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Labour question ; but the blunder 
is made, and we do not know that it is more impossible 
than the blunders often made in the discussion on Free- 
trade. There are thousands of men in England, many of 
them far above Mr. Mann in wealth and attainments, who 
believe firmly that if the country exported much and 
imported nothing, it would rapidly grow rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. They would laugh if they were told to 
try the experiment in their own affairs; but they simply 
do not see that imports are only payments for exports 
under another name. Neither does Mr. Mann see that if 
he, as ratepayer, pays himself to produce work sold at 
rates yielding only his wages, he never will be one step 


| forwarder in the path of prosperity, and must, if any 
' check arrives, be a hopelessly ruined man. 


We may be asked, with some apparent force, why we 


| discuss ideas so absurd as those propounded by Mr. Mann ; 





but the answer is simple. He puts forward crudely ideas 
which, when expressed in more subtle forms, are bewil- 
dering an immense number of minds. The creed of the 
masses does not cease to be important because it tends to 
be Socialistic. The truth is, the progressive impulse which 
for some generations has marked English society, is just 
now stirring the nation to busy itself with the question of 
the distribution of wealth. The upper class thinks that 
distribution possibly unfair, and the lower class thinks it 


| certainly oppressive, and both alike are inclined, if’possible, 
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to introduce great or small modifications. That movement, 
like the movement for liberty, and the movement for the 
redistribution of power, and the movement for education, 
is sure to produce great results, many of which will pro- 
bably be highly beneficial. But it will certainly accom- 
plish nothing until it has emerged into the light of day, 
has been thoroughly discussed, and has compelled “ re- 
formers” to consider fully what they want, and what they 
are determined to avoid. This has not been done yet, 
the conspicuous feature of the movement at present being 
its vagueness alike as to objects, means, and principles 
of action. Some of its advocates want a Social Revo- 
lution, and some only a new Poor-Law, and between those 
two objects lie a thousand schemes, each one of them 
vaguer than the last. We welcome any one, therefore, 
who, being possessed of experience and entitled to a voice, 
will reduce pulpy thought into solid proposal, even if the 
proposal should prove to be unwise. Mr. Mann has honestly 
tried to do that, and though the result is bewildering, still 
it is not without its value, if only because it reveals 
to us the mental confusion in which such men can live. 
One grows, at least, less bitter when one sees how difficult 
he finds full expression to be, and how terribly his thought is 
hampered by ignorance of facts. It is nota dangerous con- 
spirator, but a muddle-headed economist, who, pleading for 
Labour before a Royal Commission, can make a statement 
of his belief like this :—‘“I do not think it desirable that 
England should continue to be the workshop of the world ; 
therefore, I am not desirous of seeing England get the 
largest possible proportion of the world’s trade. I am quite 
prepared to see Frenchmen, Germans, Americans, and the 
peoples of every other country, producing what they require 
for their own sustenance and development, and my own 
country doing the same and not more than that.” Mr. 
Mann should act on that economic idea, and see how 
he likes its working,—that is, he should work at his own 
trade in his own house, let nothing and nobody go out of 
doors, and see at the end of a week what his dinner would 
be like. 


THE PROSPECT OF THE LIBERATIONISTS. 


oe Liberation Society’s meeting on Tuesday was of 
an unusually jubilant character. In part, this may 
have been due to the natural tendency of all fighting 
organisations to put the best possible face upon their 
prospects. No prudent general tells his men on the eve 
of an action that he is doubtful how the day will go. In 
part, probably, it may be explained by the undoubted fact 
that a large number of Nonconformists have been returned 
to the new Parliament. When men who are pledged to 
Disestablishment gain the confidence of one constituency 
after another, it seems a reasonable inference that 
these constituencies are themselves pledged to Dis- 
establishment. Mr. Carvell Williams dwelt with exulta- 
tion on the presence in the House of Commons of 
eighteen members of the Liberation Society Committee, 
and nearly one hundred members of the Society ; on all the 
Welsh members but three being in favour of Disestablish- 
ment in Wales, and forty-eight out of seventy-two Scottish 
members being supporters of Disestablishment in Scotland ; 
on the number of members in favour of Disestablishment 
being unprecedentedly great. The Society, he ended by 
saying, believes that in the next two or three years the 
cause of Disestablishment will make a very much greater 
advance than it has done in the past. 

If the Liberation Society is naturally over-sanguine on 
‘its own side, the Spectator may be suspected of a similar 
weakness on the opposite side. We are not conscious, 
however, of any desire to underrate the forces arrayed 
against us. There are many things which we greatly dis- 
like and yet believe the future to have in store, and we 
know of no reason why we should take the wish for the 
result in the case of Disestablishment any more than in 
that of any other change which we at once deprecate and 
expect. The first qualification we should apply to Mr. 
Carvell Williams’s anticipations has to do with Scotland. 
There is an increase in the number of Scottish members 
pledged to support Disestablishment; but will any one 
say that there is an increase in the number of Scottish 
electors pledged to support Disestablishment? Does not 


the evidence rather go to show that as the Scottish people 
wake up to the approach of Disestablishment, they like 
the prospect less than it was expected they would? 


majority in Midlothian mean if it does not 
The Scottish people are not turning Tories, the 
beginning to question the relevance of are simph 
articles in the Liberal confession of faith cut 
may, in the end, decide that they wish for Digg hey 
ment; but, so far as appearances g0, they are ot 
ing,—wavering, indeed, to a degree which th tie 
enthusiastic Gladstonians were not prepared for © Mote 
are asked how this estimate of their mental condit; -< 
be reconciled with the fact that forty-eight out of mi 9 
two Scottish Members are supporters of Disestablishme , 
the answer is plain. The party Managers, the me ~— 
select the candidates, are, on this question, ahead pg 
electors, of the men who vote for the candidates. 4 
sequently, the candidates they pick out are ‘5 a 
enemies of the Established Church. But if Pes 
be so, why do the electors vote for these candidate, r 
Because they are satisfied with them on other grou ik 
which for the moment come much more home to them th 
Disestablishment. The process which goes on in thei 
minds is something like that which we hear of amono the 
the subscribers to voting charities : ‘I will vote for yo : 
Incurable if you will vote for my Idiot.’ In politics ig 
ever, the return vote is not always forthcomin ‘‘ The 
elector takes the candidate who is pledged to Disestablish. 
ment, because he is also pledged, say, to an Eight-Hours 
Bill, and he cares too much about the one to mind swallow. 
ing the other. By-and-by, Disestablishment comes closer 
and he likes the look of it less. But by that time, either he 
has got his Eight-Hours Bill, or he has found a candidate 
who is willing to sever the two questions, and give him what 
he wants without forcing bim to take what he does not want 
In this way the diminution of certain Liberal majorities 
can be accounted for, and, rash as it is to speak positively 
of so mysterious an entity as the electoral mind, we are 
inclined to think that this is the true explanation. In. 
stead, therefore, of looking to see the cause of Disestab. 
lishment in Scotland make greater progress in the next 
two or three years than it has done in the past, we shall 
not be surprised if the tide should now begin to ebb, 
and 1892 be looked back to as the high-water mark of 
the movement. 

In Wales the case is different, since we know of no such 
change of feeling in the electorate as seems to be ap. 
proaching in Scotland. Yet even here it is possible that 
1892 may occupy the same exceptional position in the 
chronology of Disestablishment. Let it be granted that 
the Welsh people are agreed, and are likely to remain 
agreed, that the Church should be disestablished in Wales, 
they may still have to reckon with an English majority 
which is not at all disposed to see the Church disestab- 
lished in England. A great deal will depend upon the 
extent to which they can persuade this English majority 
that Disestablishment in Wales can be carried through 
without helping on Disestablishment in England. Some 
of the less cautious Liberationists are rather fond of 
treating Disestablishment in Wales as a step to a larger 
revolution behind. If they are right, and if the English 
people come to see that they are right, this step may never 
be taken. Lord Derby once said, with his characteristic 
detachment of thought, that the prospects of Welsh Dis- 
establishment depended on the view taken of the Welsh 
demand for Home-rule. If Wales is treated as a distinct 
nation from England, the Welsh Church is a distinct 
Church from the English Church. If England and Wales 
are regarded as inseparably united, the English and Welsh 
Churches are likely to remain one,—or rather, as the wiser 
advocates of the existing order of things are accustomed 
to put it, there is no such thing as a Welsh Church, but 
only four dioceses of the Church of England in which the 
population is bilingual. 

There remains the larger question of Disestablishment 
in England. Here Mr. Carvell Williams’s prediction is 
less likely to be discredited than in either of the 
other cases, because, even if all goes as well as he 
can wish, the date of its fulfilment is more remote. It 
is even possible that Disestablishment may come a good 
deal nearer than it has come yet, and Mr. Carvell Williams 
still prove in the end a false prophet. He is misled, we 
suspect, by the number of Nonconformists who have seats 
in the House of Commons, and takes it for granted that 
they represent a corresponding number in the electorate. 
There are no facts, so far as we know, which make this 


Mean this? 





What does the enormous diminution of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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to disprove it. That one is the indifference of the the sense of its greatness is so strong, could have allowed 
way og classes. The strength of the Nonconformists lies | themselves to be drawn into the pursuit of such a barren 
working ont social stratum from that which i t the | and destructive chimera as Home-rule? The only expl 
we different social stratum from that which is now at the | and destructive chimera as Home-rule ! e only explana- 
- They were at their best under the Constitution of | tion that can be offered is the personal ascendency of Mr. 
9 hen they swayed the ten-pound householder at | Gladstone, personal force in this case succeeding where, 
= ~ inder th t suffrage, th trong | probabl historical bias would have failed. Agai 
heir pleasure. Under the present suffrage, they are strong | probably, mere historical bias wou ave failed. Again, 
t and there, and they have the tradition and the | Mr. Balfour was entitled to draw from his theory the 
Le trength, and these count for a good deal. | consolation that, as the spirit of reaction against Toryism 
habit of streng me 2 : | : ; P : : ; 
But it is only a matter of tradition and habit. Disestab- | subsides, as it has already subsided in the class which 
lishment has little or no hold on the Labour Party ; it | originally cherished it, the Scotch constituencies will 
fills at best @ very subordinate place in the programmes | gradually be converted to Conservatism. But the notion 
of Labour candidates. Indeed, the fundamental principle | that this conversion is at present in process of accom- 
of the Liberation Society is diametrically opposed to the | plishment seems based on very partial evidence,— 
fandamental principle of the Labour Party. What is| the evidence of a few isolated cases of reduced Glad- 
there in common between the man who advocates the | stonian majorities. Before the General Election, we 
iberation of religion from State control, and the man | were continually assured that Scotland’s fidelity to 
who advocates the subjection of every social function | the Gladstonian programme had been shaken; but 
to public control, either State or Municipal? Of) the results were very disappointing. If any such ten- 
the two we should be less surprised if the Democracy | dency to revolt from the spirit and methods of con- 
were hereafter to endeavour to make religion much | temporary Liberalism existed, the sense of personal 
more subservient to State patronage and control than | allegiance to Mr. Gladstone, again, was strong enough to 
it is, if, instead of the Church being completely | neutralise it. 
separated from the State, an attempt were made to There is, however, much truth of an important kind in 
identify it more completely with the State. We have | Mr. Balfour’s general theory that the longer any class or 
geen something of the kind in the proceedings of School | locality has been in possession of the privileges of the 
Boards. What has all the Nonconformist outcry against | Constitution, the more likely it is to be found in the ranks 
State support of Church schools ended in? In the) of the Constitutional party. If we attempt, indeed, to 
municipal support, over the larger part of the country, of | apply the principle pedantically, year by year and con- 
schools which, so far as the religious instruction goes, are | stituency by constituency, without taking account of the 
Nonconformist. What is the difference in principle | special circumstances that counteract and thwart it, it can- 
between applying the rates to the maintenance of schools | not be maintained. But beneath the ebb and flow of succes- 
in which the doctrines of the Cuurch of England are taught | sive General Elections, there is undoubtedly a current which 
to the children, and applying them to the maintenance of | sets in the direction of Conservatism,—Conservatism, that 
schools in which the doctrines accepted by the average | is, in a general sense, and not as the momentary creed of a 
Nonconformist are taught? None at all. Yet, while! particular party. This is only what we should naturally 
the working-man voter would probably feel himself out- | expect, and affords grounds for the greatest confidence in 
raged by a proposal to subsidise Church schools from | the future of democracy. It proves the educating effect 
the rates, he is perfectly ready, nine times out of | of political experience, not only on individuals, but on entire 
ten, to have another form of religion taught in schools | classes, and that its lessons accumulate, and are handed on 
which are built and maintained out of the rates. Does not | from generation to generation. When a new stratum of 
this show that his objection to the State teaching of | society is admitted to the franchise, it has many wants to 
religion is purely accidental, and that if the principle to | make known, many grievances to be redressed, many illu- 
which he objects to-day is presented to him to-morrow in | sions which have to be dispelled. In process of time, its 
a slightly different form, he is ready to accept it. It is | legitimate aspirations are satisfied, and its interests become 
quite conceivable that an analogous process may be applied | so completely reconciled with the existing order, that when 
tothe Established Church. We do not say that the results | the time arrives for the enfranchisement of the next lower 
would be such as we should like, or that we might not | stratum, it is ready to take up a Conservative attitude 
think Disestablishment preferable to Establishment in its | towards any fresh proposals for reform or innovation. 
changed form. All we contend is, that as regards the | Experience seems to show that it is only on the occasion 
principle of Disestablishment, its advocates may be pre- of a further extension of the franchise that a class perma- 
maturely counting their chickens. | nently transfers its party allegiance. The middle classes 
sn eee | remained faithful to Liberalism till 1867, and it is only 
| since 1885 that Conservatism seems to have got a perma- 
MR. BALFOUR ON ELECTORAL TENDENCIES. | pent hold on the majority of the voters enfranchised in 
RDINARY political speakers, where they find cir- | 1867. Moreover, itis not to be forgotten that in each case 
cumstances adverse to their party, are usually satis- | Conservatism has met its new adherents more than _half- 
fied with a recognition of this fact, and an exhortation to | way. It has adapted itself to them as much as they to 
their hearers to manfully face and overcome it. In his| it; otherwise, it might appear that there was some 
speech at Haddington last Saturday, Mr. Balfour was not | mysterious virtue in the Toryism of the past to give it 
content with this, but sought to get behind the immediate | this continuous power of attraction. And as this movement 
appearances, to discover their historical explanation, and | in the electorate does not prove the Toryism of the past 
draw from it consolation and encouragement for his fol- | to have been an ideal political creed, so neither does it 
lowers, _ His speech is an interesting example of the | guarantee that the Toryism of the future shall be free 
application of the historical method to the facts of party | from imperfections. Large numbers of voters are forced, 
politics. Starting from a principle, which had been | by pressure of revolutionary movements, to become Con- 
already enunciated by Lord Salisbury, that “ wherever | servative in name, who are yet far from bringing an 
you find that the franchise has long been a popular fran- | addition to the political wisdom or stability of the party. 
chise, there you will find the Unionist Party and the | There is no longer any room for stagnant do-nothing 
Conservative Party are especially strong,” Mr. Balfour | Toryism; and when we have satisfied ourselves that the 
attributed the persistence of Scotch Liberalism to.the fact | electorate tends to become Conservative, we have still to 
that, before the first Reform Act, Scotland had no repre- | inquire what is the type of Conservatism to which it tends. 
sentation worthy of the name. In proportion as the | The political character of the classes included within the 
ascendency of Toryism in the early years of this cen- | franchise will, both in its good points and in its bad, be 
tury was more complete in Scotland ‘than in England, | more or less faithfully reflected in the policy of either of 
the reaction from it has proved more enduring. Now| the two parties. And it is one of the evil consequences of 
this, indeed, helps us to understand the fidelity of | a wide constituency—to be set against the good—that the 
Scotland to Liberalism prior to 1886, but it leaves the | ignorance and apathy of large numbers of voters make it 
teal puzzle still unsolved,—why Scotchmen in 1886 | possible for either party to be guilty of serious faults of 
failed to see, what on the whole Englishinen were able | character and judgment, without finding that speedy 
to see, that the party which had inherited the Liberal | retribution which, in a more limited constituency, would 
name and organisation no longer represented the true | certainly follow. Still, with these reservations, it is no 
spint and traditions of Liberalism ; or how a people, pro- | small gain to be assured with Mr. Balfour that possession 
verbially hard-headed, whose interests are so closely bound | of the franchise tends to create respect and affection for 
Up with the greatness of the British Empire, and in whom | the Constitution, and that the permanent drift of voters 
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is towards the party of moderate constructive reform, 
rather than the party of revolution. 

There is no reason, however, for making this a ground 
for excessive optimism about further reductions of the 
franchise. It is true that in the long-run a low franchise 
justifies itself; but in politics time is an all-important 
element, and incaleulable mischief may be done before 
experience has been able to correct the crudity of a new 
electorate. We are far, very far, from having assimilated 
the additions made to the electorate in 1885, or even in 
1867. Those additions were themselves too sweeping, and 
if we had worked down to democracy by a more gradual 
process, we should have avoided many of our present 
difficulties, and among other things, Home-rule could never 
have been of any account. To deliberately add strength at 
the present moment to the revolutionary forces with which 
we are struggling would be veritable madness. There is no 
reason to object to a moderate Registration Bill or Redis- 
tribution Bill which should remove anomalies and help 
to give effect to the intentions of our present franchise 
law. Such measures, indeed, would help to ward off re- 
volutionary change. But the Government, it is rumoured, 
intend to deal with the question of registration along 
with Home-rule in the coming Session ; and there can be 
no doubt that the Radicals, if they find the present con- 
stituencies slipping away from them, will try to make the 
measure a sweeping one, and to abolish any safeguards 
that still remain in the present qualifications. Such a 
measure Unionists could not possibly accept, however 
much we may be convinced, with Mr. Balfour, that true 
Conservatism has, in the long-run, nothing to fear from 
the multitude. When we have overcome the Irish diffi- 
culty, and there are again two parties in the State, both 
fairly homogeneous, and both in a position of freedom and 
responsibility ; when the English and Scotch peasantry 
enfranchised in 1885 have come, as Mr. Balfour says they 
will come, “to view the great problems that present them- 
selves in the light of historic continuity ;” and when 
education has implanted in them a sense of patriotism 
and of fidelity to the institutions under which they live, 
then it will be time enough to think of further widening 
the basis of the electorate by including citizens of a still 
lower grade. 





THE CHILDREN AT THE GUILDHALL. 


NHE end of last week saw a new departure in the famous 





hospitality of the City. The feasting of Ministers and | 


Judges was only a prelude to the more anxious work 


which was to follow. The Lord Mayor had been pleased | 


to invite two thousand little boys and girls from the ancient 
schools of the City Wards to spend the evening at the Guild- 
hall. For there are children in the City, many of them the 
sons and daughters of the permanent garrison, the house- 
keepers and watchmen, who keep ward over the City by night, 
born in the rules of the City, taught in its schools, christened 
in its churches. It was a fresh and kindly thought; but there 
was risk in its novelty. The hospitality of the Guildhall 
has a reputation to lose. It might féte a monarch to the 
skies, yet fail to satisfy a child. But a battle well planned is 
half-won, and when a master of the revels was found in the 
same kindly lieutenant of the City who had ordered each 
detail for the reception of the German Emperor, it was felt 
that the reputation of the Gnildball was in safe hands. 
It was understood that the Guildhall was to be placed 
at the disposal of the children, and not the children at 
the disposal of the Guildhall; and, conscious of this great 


surrender, the entertainers awaited the coming of their guests. | 


It was an anxious moment. The boys marched up in batta- 
lions, with their band playing, to the gates, stern and resolute 
as if to the breach of some fallen city. They were in no mood 
for trifling. The Lord Mayor had asked them; they had 
come. Had Gog and Magog blocked the road, they would 
have sounded the trumpet and won their way by battle. But 
the Lord Mayor’s magic had already gained the day. The 
gates flew open unchallenged, and through long lines of 
smiling giants—the City police to wit—the children marched 
in silent and expectant bands into the enchanted castle. In 
five minutes tie set faces relaxed, in five more they had found 
out that every one was their friend, and from that moment the 
palace of the City, with all its “gallant, gay domestics,” was 
theirs, wholly and completely, for the night. Every gallery 


5° 


and hall was open; genial policemen and benign hems 
pointed out the way; and beautiful waiters from ” 
‘Albion,’ in dress-coats and white waistcouts, seasoned ae 
service at the buffets with an extra measure of good Ps 
and courtesy. The venison and turtle of the yi. 
pow yen were not more enjoyed than the children’s fare, 
nd those of them who had a nice taste in cake ang 
lemonade and sandwiches, remarked on the strange po 
ference between these things as provided elsewhere é 
served from the table of the Lord Mayor. « Sensibl 
little dears,” remarked an approving waiter to the willis 
“they know well enough what’s good and what isn’t; ang the 
nicest behaved children,—help themselves and look after the 
others just like grown-ups, and know when they have had 
enough a good deal better.” Is any one curious to know the 
menu selected by a small child at the Guildhall ? Here it js 
as accurately stated by one of “three little girls from school 
(Sir John Cass’s School in the Jewry), who, with their arms 
round each other’s necks, were gazing with high approval on 
the tall and gorgeous figure of the Lord Mayor’s Beadle :—«] 
had one bun, some bread-and-butter, a cup of tea, a glass of 
| ginger-beer, two biscuits, and a big apple.” This seemed the 
general choice of the girls. The boys seemed to think cake 
infra dig. But the sausage-rolls were stated to be good, go 
was the lemonade, so were the sandwiches, so was everything, 
They felt that criticism of the cuisine was expected in the 
Guildhall, and were ready to express their approval frankly, 
But even at first the “entertainments” proved strong rivals 
to the piled-up tables. ‘Some went to get refreshments,” 
remarked one boy. “I went to see the niggers, and the 
performing pony, and the Punch and Judy, and the little dogs 
boxing. They boxed very well,” said this knowing pugilist. 
But the set amusements, though voted capital fun, were not 
allowed by the small guests to absorb all their attention, 
They clearly came for society, as well as to look on. Groups 
of friends formed exploring parties, and the galleries and 
chambers were full of laughing, chatting groups, admiring 
the pictures, criticising and exchanging information as to the 
statues of Wellington, Nelson, and, above all, of Mr. Irving— 
every London child seems a born playgoer—or chatting with 
the visitors and *‘ grown-ups.” The constables on duty in the 
vestibules were constant referees when differences of opinion 
| arose as to the building and its contents. One little girl was 
so fortunate as to know several policemen—she knew them 
“at home,” at Tower Hill—a social advantage, which 
was not lost on her schoolfellows. But as the hour for 
| the Lord Mayovr’s arrival drew on, all other curiosity gave 
way to the desire to see the giver of the feast. The 
children ran down in little groups and companies, and waited 
in the vestibule. The City Marshal, in scarlet, cocked. 
| hat and feathers, arrived early. Was he the Lord Mayor? 
| No, can’t you see he wears his sword? The Lord 
Mayor’s sword is so big, he has a gentleman to carry 
it for him,” said a more instructed guest. Even to the 
announcement of the Lord Mayor’s coming, the children 
remained masters of the hall. Three little boys, big with 
the importance of their office, stepped under the narrow 
| archway, and there on trumpets blew a fanfare, which echoed 
| under the stone ribs of the vault, and brought all the curious 
| crowd—two thousand strong—into the central hall. There 
the children mustered under the banners of their wards—the 
banner of the Tower; the banner of Bridge Ward, the Lord 
Mayor’s special territory; the banner of Castle Baynard, with 
a picture of the lost City fortress emblazoned on its silk; 
| while the Lieutenant of the City in his uniform, not less happy 
in his entertainment of children than when ordering the 
reception of the German Emperor himself, prayed that every 
grown-up man and woman present would leave the hall for 
the great library, and there witness the meeting of the 
children and the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. There 
must have been something not common in the contrast of 
pageantry and pomp with homely kindness and goodwill; the 
meeting of honour and maturity with honesty and childhood— 
or why did men’s eyes glisten and women’s, as we thought, fill 
with something like to tears, as the tall, grey-bearded, and 
benevolent chief of the City, in his black Rembrandt bat and 
feather, and robes of scarlet and sable, stood in the centre of 
the sumptuous line of Sheriffs, Swords, and Maces, bending in 
grave and kindly answer to the salutes of the long lines of 
happy children? Strange, also, how the children realised for 
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g that now was the time to show their courtesy ; that 
part of an event, a public ceremony, and must play 
with state. The boys had resumed the solemnity 
ked their first entry. As the blare of the “March 


themselve 
they were 
their part 


which mar : i 
‘n Scipio” went crashing through the roofs, they walked in 
heal ranks up to the dais, and saluted the Mayor, the 


Sheriffs, and the ladies with a grave punctilio which would 
have become a regiment of Dons; and so, marching in time 
and endless procession, they vanished without a sound into 
the corridors beyond. Perhaps in their rapid military obei- 
sance the boys had the advantage of their sisters; for 
“curtseys” take time to be made with grace; and time was 
precious, with a real Lord Mayor waiting to share the common 
enjoyment of a magic lantern and “ Dick Whittington,” « pro- 
spect 80 intoxicating and delightful that one pair of tiny girls 
danced across the stage before all that angustcompany. And 
then we “back to the Guildhall again, and all very merry,” 
as Mr. Pepys would say; and the Lord Mayor made a 
kind little speech, in which he regretted that he could not 
shake hands with them all, but that it would have taken too 
much time, and he wanted to go to bed early; at which his 
audience laughed incredulous; and then the company sat 
down in thousands on the floor to see the magic lantern, and 
take example by the civic virtues of Dick Whittington, and 
admire the beauty of the cat, and the awful size and ferocity 
of the rats of the Plantagenet era. Yet even these monsters 
had no terrors for the City children of to-day. ‘ What,” 
asked an inquiring elder of a tiny boy, “ What would you 
do if rats like that came on to your bed?” ‘Catch ’em,” 
was the whispered, but undaunted, answer. Then, as the 
story-teller went on to say how, on that very floor on which 
they sat, Sir Richard Whittington had a great fire made, after 
feasting King Edward and his prisoner, King John of France, 
after the battle of Crecy, and then and there cast into the 
blaze his King’s bonds for £60,000, the quick children of Lon- 
don broke the silence by their cheers, and seemed to realise 
ina moment that they were making, and to make, a link in 
the history of their city and their land. But neither the 
enjoyment of the present, nor the associations of the past, 
could dim their delight in the giver of the feast. ‘He makes 
a very good Lord Mayor, don’t you think?” was the last 
anxious question we heard from a twelve-year-old son of the 
City. 





DR. NANSEN’S PROJECT. 


“ (NOLUMBUS must have talked to Isabella very much in 

that way.” That is, we conceive, the sentence which 

has risen unbidden to the lips of almost every one who has heard 

or read Dr. Nansen’s wonderful exposition delivered on Mon- 

day before the Royal Geographical Society of his new plan for 

reaching the North Pole. The plan may be wrong or right—we 

shall discuss that presently—but there can be no doubt that the 

audience who listened to it, and who were, for the most part, 

doubtful of its merit, were enthusiastic, and with reason, for 

the man. He belongs so clearly to the type of the greatest 

discoverers, the men who are in reality religious fanatics, 

though the subject which possesses them is a geographical 

idea, and not a creed. Dr. Nansen bases his idea on concrete 

evidences, as Columbus also did, but the evidences have 

begotten in him a faith which they do not altogether justify, 
which transcends reason, and outstrips experience, and which 

may prove to be either an illusion born of imperfect know- 

ledge in a man with magnificent power of decision, or an 
Ispiration. At all events, Dr. Nansen, who has demon- 
strated his ability as an Arctic explorer past all question, 
80 entirely trusts his theory that he is not only 
ready to stake his life upon it,—that is common,— 
bat to risk out of pure conviction of its truth years 
of torture for himself and_ his companions. He has 
established to his own satisfaction and by scientific 
evidence which, if the data are only correct, is irresistible, the 
fact that a current of water, large enough to supply the 
vacuum caused by Southern currents in the Polar Sea, flows 
northwards through that sea from beyond the New Siberian 
Isles. Relics of the ‘Jeannette’—a vessel lost in Siberian 
Waters—a broken harpoon-thrower belonging to an islander of 
the Siberian side, specimens of driftwood covered with minute 
organisms only existing on the Siberian coast, have all 
been found on the other side of the Hidden Sea; and how did 
they get there, unless carried by acurrent? There must be 





such a current somewhere, or the Polar Sea would dry up; it 
must be a mighty one to supply the volume of water known to 
rush to the South; and the drifts show, in Dr. Nansen’s judg- 
ment, where it is. He has, therefore, resolved to follow that 
current right across the Pole until he comes to clear water on 
the other side, and re-emerges in the world with the great 
geographical secret solved for ever. Vain to tell him that 
there is no such current. He knows there is, as well as he 
knows that the world is round; and as he maintains on the 
same kind, though not the same quantity, of evidence. Vain 
to tell him that his ship will get jammed in pack-ice. Of 
course it will, but the ice itself must be drifting on the 
current too, and with that ice—or, if his ship is squeezed to 
bits, in two boats laid upon that ice—he will be carried too, 
the mighty floes being, as it were, harnessed to his service. 
And finally, vain to tell him that, even if his floes move as he 
calculates they will, the movements of ice are slow; for he is 
prepared, with his twelve men, to live five years upon his 
glacial rafts in that extremity of cold. He has obtained his 
money from the Norwegian Storthing, persuaded into un- 
wonted generosity, partly by his great achievements in Green- 
land, and partly by an honourable national pride, but partly 
also by the marvellous persuasiveness of the man, akin, as we 
have said, to that of Columbus. He has built his little steamer 
—600 tons displacement—so strongly, that she will bear 
to be “ nipped” by the great ice-fields and only rise in air, to 
secure which movement she “ slopes from bulwarks to keel,”— 
is, in fact, only a broad wedge. He has collected provisions 
for five years, and in the Spring he intends, confident 
in his ideas, in his men, and in his experience as ex- 
plorer, to plunge into the unknown, and either perish 
of starvation, probably after years of suffering, or to emerge 
master of the Polar secret with a name which will live for 
ever. God be with him! say all Englishmen ; for whether he 
is a fanatic deceived by an illusion, or an inspired explorer, 
there have been on earth few braver men than he. He has 
nothing to gain but knowledge; he tempts none but experts 
in the Arctic seas to share his danger, and he leads a forlorn- 
hope to an enterprise which is to last five years, during 
every day of which he and they may suffer as only 
Arctic explorers can. If he succeeds, no nobler subject 
of song will ever have been offered to poet; and if 
he fails, man can die but once, and to his own con- 
sciousness, and that of the long list of Arctic voyagers, 
though not that of all good men, this is an undertaking for 
which men who are competent to the work may fittingly con- 
sent to die. At least, he will increase the vitality of all men 
within his ancient State by making them feel that the blood of 
the old Vikings has not sbrunk to a puddle yet, and that were 
Norwegians but numerous, they might yet be among the great 
peoples of the world. 


But will Dr. Nansen succeed? The old giants of Arctic 
exploration shook their heads vehemently at the Geographical 
séance, and assured Dr. Nansen, with an admiring yet 
scornful politeness, that they should welcome him back from 
a successful voyage with enthusiastic pleasure. At least he 
would increase our knowledge of the Arctic seas. They, 
however, evidently believed that he would either be baffled 
at the outset, or would never return. They are men of 
repute and daring, and experience, and their judgment 
must weigh heavily against that of a comparatively young 
man, who has only shown unusual energy and resolution. The 
argument, from reason, too, is mainly on their side. Dr. 
Nansen’s current must exist, if his data are all correct; 
but, then, are they correct, or are they based—like some 
of Columbus’s ideas, again—on the loose talk of puzzled 
seamen and Indians, scarcely able to give evidence on 
what they actually saw, much less to draw accurate de- 
ductions from things seen? Have the Arctic seas heen 
so searched, that life should be risked on a theory that 
certain minute organisms can come only from a particular 
coast ? Suppose the Polar Sea resupplied, as the level of the 
Mediterranean is maintained, by currents flowing in opposite 
directions, but at different depths, what becomes of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s plan? Only the upper current can affect a ship. Then 
there is the risk from the ice-fields. Dr. Nansen trusts to the 
strength of his ship, and no doubt ships have been lifted by a 
“nip” without being destroyed; but where is the proof that 
any strength whatever that can be given to a structure made 
by man, and made to float, can resist the frightful impact of 
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converging fields of ice, afloat, and weighing, perhaps, millions 
of tons ? There is no proof that there will be time to launch the 
two provisioned boats ; and if there is not, what are the calcula- 
tions as to provisions worth? The special floe upon which Dr. 
Nansen and his boats are to ride, may as well take twenty years 
for its voyage, even if it never stops, as five. A glacier slips in 
centuries, not days, and it slips because, in a sense, it is afloat. 
And finally, there is the cold. Dr. Nansen, on his own theory, 
is going higher than man has ever yet been, and how does he 
know what the power of the cold will be? He has faced 
Arctic cold, no doubt, and so have his men; but it has been 
when he was in motion, with success within his grasp, and 
with food which, however disgusting, was at least sufficient. 
How will it be, if when worn with years of waiting and ill- 
success, perhaps with despair creeping on, the men are 
reduced to quarter-rations, and fresh meat is unprocurable, 
and vitality is lowered below the standard at which, in that 
cold, life can be maintained? The chances of failure from 
these causes are endless, while of success there is but one,—the 
remote chance that in Dr. Nansen, and the vote of the 
Storthing, and the management of the expedition, the man, 
and the means, and the destined hour have, as in the case of 
Columbus, at last been found combined. 

The doubts are all well founded, and are most of them 
unanswerable, and yet théy have not shaken the faith of Dr. 
Nansen, who has heard them all a hundred times, whose 
experience is only second to that of the doubters, and whose 
life depends upon the one being wiser than the many. That 
faith is his strength, and the history of the world shows 
that it is not always, or in all persons, faith unjusti- 
fied. Nothing could seem to the soldiers of his age more 
certain than that Alexander could not conquer India— 
indeed, the very men of the Phalanx shrank back appalled 
when the one true difficulty of their task was over—and 
yet we all know now that the Macedonian boy was right, 
and that if his soldiers had not shrunk, he might have 
marched from the Sutlej to Travancore, and never en- 
countered a defeat. The evidence against Columbus was, 
in the opinion of experts, irresistible; yet we celebrate his 
four hundredth anniversary as that of the discoverer of a 
world. How many of our readers remember the arguments 
which convinced most engineers, the Indian Government, Lord 
Palmerston, and the present writer, that M. de Lesseps’ scheme 
was impossible, that no means would suftice for its accomplish- 
ment, that Nature itself had decreed that a wall should exist 
between the Mediterranean and Asia? The fanatics were 
right in those three conspicuous cases, as they have been in 
hundreds of smaller enterprises which the world leaves un- 
recorded. Why they were right, who shall say ? for constantly 
they could not tell themselves, and had only to oppose to 
the doubters an immovable conviction, and the energy which 
such conviction usually imparts. The truth is, such convictions 
are, in some rare men, the evidence itself, there being a genius 
for action wholly distinct from ability, as there is a genius for 
poetry or music or sculpture wholly distinct from the qualities 
which make up efficient men. We do not often recognise it, 
except in soldiership, in naval command, and, curiously 
enough, in money-making, but it exists in all departments, 
even in one so inferior as the effort to export frozen meat 
across half the world. In all you will occasionally see a man, 
often not recognised as specially strong, pursue steadily some 
idea, over which the experts shake their heads as lamentably 
unwise, but yet which lands him in the end in success and 





recognition. He has not triumphed by force of calculation, 
but through the strength of a faith in himself and his own | 
conviction, the genesis of which he himself could not fully | 
describe. That faith is not always a guarantee of success, or 
Mr. Gladstone would certainly carry his Home-rule measure ; 
but it is a source of energy, and sometimes confers, as in the 
cases of Alexander and Columbus, a clearness of vision before 
which experience is compelled in the event to acknowledge 
itself purblind. 





BISHOP TEMPLE ON THE DEADENING POWER | 
OF HABIT. 

T is said that Carlyle used to declare that there was only 

one oratorical figure of speech worth anything, and that 

was repetition. But then Carlyle had an immense power of 

saying the same thing over and over again in the most | 

various forms, and clothed in the most different meta- | 





phors. He was a thinker who hammered out hig few 
victions till they became red-hot by the mere rset: a 
imaginative hammerings. Instead of being sickened : ; 
truth by having given expression to it a thousand ri a 
brought it out the thousand-and-first time with wade 
like the accumulated energy of all his previous enunciatie 
of it, and yet with as much variety as there jg ak 
kaleidoscope when you have turned it round ang wen 
host of times without exhausting its endless Permutati : 
of effect. It is not given to many men to vary = 
: : : ir 

manner of saying the same thing with Carlyle’s singular 
fertility. In his interesting apology last Saturday : 
not being able to plead the cause of temperance with ai 
his old freshness, the Bishop of London confessed to akind of 
despair at the difficulty of going over the same ground 
again and again with any of that warmth and impressivencsg 
which are necessary to carry one’s audience with one. He Went 
so far, even, as to say that no sermon which had been preached 
five times or more ought ever to be preached again, for the 
effect of such repetition is, he thinks, that the sermon masters 
the preacher instead of the preacher mastering the sermon, 
And for those who have given up writing sermons, and who 
habitually preach extempore, the Bishop seemed to assert that 
itis dangerous to preach on the same subject repeatedly at al], 
“Tt will not do simply to burn what notes you have written, 
because then the words stay in your mind, and if you have to 
speak out, they come, whether you want them or not. They 
are ready, and the occasion seems to present itself, and the 
words seem as if they had a sort of independent action of 
their own, and they say, ‘There’s my place,’ and out they 
come.” Well, that may annoy the preacher who does not want 
the reputation of repeating himself so often, but it does not in 
the least follow that it has a bad effect upon the audience, 
Consider only how often the actor or the reciter must repeat the 
same piece before he can gain his full power over his audience, 
In that case, of course, the audience expect the same words, 
and would be disappointed if they were not the same. But 
what we are drawing attention to is that the power of giving 
them with their highest effect, appears rather to increase, than 
to diminish, with repetition. We will not say that the 
actor or reciter impresses himself more at the twentieth 
repetition than he does at the first, and more at the two 
hundredth repetition than he does at the twentieth, but it is 
pretty certain that he learns to impress his audience more; 
and he can hardly do that without in some sense entering into 
their full meaning more adequately than he did before he had 
reiterated frequently his presentation of the words. By dint 
of reiteration, the skilful orator will certainly give more, and 
not less, significance to the same words. Should it not be so 
also with the same thoughts? Why should an orator pine 
for freshness of thought, when he can learn to give a great 
deal more impressiveness to the same thought by virtue of 
frequent repetition P 

The old distinction—Bishop Butler’s distinction,—was 
that while the sensitiveness of the emotions diminishes with 
frequent demands on them, the ease of any action which is 
habitually used to express the emotions, increases with repeti- 
tion. Thus, if you constantly expose yourself to sights and 
sounds of suffering, the tenderness of your sympathetic 
feeling will be blunted by the repetition; but if you accustom 
yourself always to use these emotions only as prompting 
to the alleviation of pain, the strength and ease of the 
habit of actively relieving pain will constantly increase, so 
that while you shrink less from the pain you have to relieve, 
you gain more and more in ability to relieve it, and in 
something like inability to refrain from taking the proper 


| steps for that purpose. For example, the sympathetic suf- 


fering with the patients of a hospital grows less and less as 
the habit of studying their sufferings is formed; while the habit 
of doing all in your power to alleviate these sufferings will 
increase in strength and irresistibleness with every act of 
remedial promptitude. Now, is there not a law of the same 
kind as regards even those acts, which are really acts of mere 
expression, intended to go to the hearts of others? The actor 
may lose something of the power of impressing himself, as he 
gets accustomed to his part; but does he not gain in the power 
of impressing others, if the words which he is endeavouring to 
interpret are rich enough in intrinsic significance to bear any- 
thing like a gradual enlargement of their force and meaning? 

Again, let the Bishop consider whether it is even necessary 
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__ 
that the effect of habit should deaden the speaker’s own impres- 
‘on of the weight and meaning of what he says. Surely 
cian not find that in reading the liturgy, or in reading the 
Bible, habit has always this result ? It may have, of course. 
Familiar words do pass over the ear with a kind of far-away 
recognition, like the greeting we wave to a friend in the street, 
which means something, and something warm and true, and yet 
does not realise itself fully to us in consciousness. But every one 
qill admit that this is not necessary, and that unless repetition 
is too frequent,—like the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer in most 
of our liturgies,—the familiar words to which we have been 
accustomed from our childhood upwards, convey more of the 
wer of sacred association, if they sometimes convey less of 
the freshness which startles and arrests the listener, than the 
newest and most unexpected appeals to wonder or to hope. 
Words appear to have two distinct kinds of effect upon the 
mind,—one, the effect of an interesting message; and the 
other, the effect of familiar and accumulated associations 
which do not startle, but do appeal to all the more moving 
memories of life, and wield something of the magic of 
action itself, something of a sacramental influence. Is not 
this, indeed, part at least of the meaning of a sacrament, that 
that which might seem to be mere words, through their power 
ofsummoning up old emotions and deliberate movements of the 
will, take the form and power of actions, and mould the inward 
life, as much as they mould the expression of the lips? Of 
course, a sacrament is much more than this, because it pours 
in the infusion of a divine grace, a divine spell to raise the 
whole level of life; but part of that spell is conveyed in the 
rush of the old memories and the renovating influence of the 
old resolves. What we venture to maintain, then, is that habit, 
though it deadens curiosity, enlivens speech when it is a 
habit charged with all the memories of past feeling and of 
devoted will. Bishop Temple seems to us to regard the sermon 
too much in the nature of mere moral advice. If it be 
mere moral advice, or intellectual argument, no doubt it grows 
almost unmeaning when it has been repeated two or three 
times. But, to our minds, a sermon,—certainly a written 
sermon,—should not be a composition of the class that 
wearies the mind from which it proceeds after two or three 
repetitions, as if it were something mechanical which owes 
all its interest to its freshness and the impact it makes on the 
curiosity of the hearers. The sermon surely should be, much 
oftener than not, an expression of the deeper mind and feeling 
of the preacher, an expression, in fact, of that type of thought 
which is sown broadcast in the liturgies of the Church, in 
the words of Scripture, in the language of prophetic poetry, 
in the traditions of ideal piety and patriotic faith. Sermons 
of this kind do not lose their meaning with repetition; 
rather do they gain meaning with every fresh gathering 
of spiritual association. We venture to say that by far 
the greater number of Newman’s sermons,—or to go to a 
very different region of dogmatic belief, the greater number 
of Dr. Martineau’s published sermons,—are not of the kind 
which make the preacher conscious of the deadening power of 
routine, when they are repeated for the twentieth or even the 
fiftieth time. Habit and monotony have no doubt a very 
deadening power over the deliverance of mere intellectual 
and moral counsel. The words seem to lose their meaning, 
and to reel themselves off as if they had, as Bishop Temple 
Says, an existence independent of the preacher’s mind. But 
let them be words which express the deepest and most 
passionate convictions of the heart, let them be words which 
concentrate all the associations of years of vivid experience with 
allits griefs and joys, and then the sense of routine disappears 
altogether, and, indeed, the mere reiteration of such beliefs 
and hopes, of such pain and patience, of such gratitude and 
confidence, will, instead of deadening, rather lend fresh life 
and meaning to words in which so many moving recollections 
are embodied, and the records of so many moral resurrec- 
tions are contained. No doubt “Temperance sermons” pall 
rapidly upon the preachers of them. But there should be 
Comparatively few sermons of the type of Temperance 
addresses, 


THE PRIVILEGE OF PRIVACY. 
HERE is a popular superstition current among us to the 
effect that an Englishman’s house is his castle, and that 
he is free to live in it after any fashion that may please him 
best, provided, of course, that he does not transgress against 





any of the laws of his country or trespass upon his neigh- 
bour’s comfort or liberty. He may screen himself as much 
as he likes from the supervision of those neighbours, disre- 
gard all their overtures of friendship, withdraw from their 
converse, and live, if it pleases him, the life of a hermit in the 
midst of acrowd. That, at least, is the theory upon which is 
founded our boast that of all countries England is the most 
free,—the one country in which the individual is at perfect 
liberty to live bis own life after his own pleasure, in which he 
owes nothing to his fellow-countrymen, not even his military 
services, and in which his religious, political, and personal 
opinions concern no one but himself. It may be the case 
among the rich—to a certain extent it undoubtedly is— 
but among the poorer classes it is to be feared that 
that liberty is very far to seek. A pitiful story was told 
the other day in a Coroner’s Court of Bristol, which illus- 
trated in a very painful manner the utter want of freedom 
which the poor accord to each other, and the cruel oppression 
which is inflicted by the masses upon those unhappy in- 
dividuals who live with them but are not of them. A poor 
girl killed herself last Saturday by throwing herself from the 
top of the sea-wall into the Gorge of the Avon, a distance of 
more than 250 feet. The manner of her death and the letter 
which was found upon her showed clearly that she had com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of temporary insanity; but the letter, 
in spite of its wild and incoherent language, was that of an 
educated person, and the passionate complaint of persecution 
that it contained seemed likely to bave some foundation in 
fact. The coroner was moved to ask whether there was any 
reason to suppose that the girl’s mind had become unhinged by 
such trouble, and was told by a witness, a clergyman, that it was 
only too probable. ‘“ Her family,” said this gentleman, “ had 
certainly been subjected toa great deal of personal annoyance. 
All the annoyance arose simply from the fact that the deceased 
and her family would not mix with the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. The family had known better days,”—a simple 
statement, which threw a piteous light upon the unbappy 
girl’s letter. “I have done my best,” she wrote, ‘to keep my 
home together, and to be at peace with my surroundings. I 
have given my neighbours no wilful offence; that is what 
they cannot truthfully say of their bearing towards me.” 
The family had known better days. They felt themselves to 
be of different stamp to the people around them, and struggled 
“to keep to themselves.” That is the unpardonable sin in a 
certain rank of life. The attitude betokens a certain pride, 
which is bitterly resented by those who possess it not. As 
this poor victim said, she had not wilfully given cause of 
offence; but the offence of which she was unconsciously 
guilty was the one which, in her neighbours’ eyes, it was 
impossible to forgive. To do them justice, it is most im- 
probable that they bad the slightest idea that their persecution 
was hunting their victim to her death; it is also more than 
possible that they were people who lived on friendly and 
kindly terms with each other, even while they were banding 
themselves together in this cowardly persecution, and that, 
in carrying it on, they were simply obeying the dictates of 
what was to them almost a natural law. The daws, in the 
fable, fell upon the unlucky daw who borrowed the peacock’s 
plumes, and speedily stripped it of its finery. The instinct 
is certainly one that exists in animals, and is not unknown 
among men. Let them only fancy that one of their own 
number rejoices in borrowed plumes, and in an instant all 
hands are raised to strip them off. 

It is difficult to realise what this want of individual freedom 
means among the poor. They do not live as the richer 
classes do; they are fenced in by no conventional guards 
to their privacy, and have no protection against intrusive 
curiosity. They need no formal introduction to give them 
the right of dropping into a neighbour’s house and spying 
upon their neighbours’ affairs. They need but little encourage- 
ment to gossip about those said affairs with another neighbour, 
and to spread their knowledge abroad. The poor have no 
privacy; that is the privilege of the rich and the well-to-do. 
It is, perhaps, a certain consciousness of the blessing which 
is denied to them that makes them so bitter in their 
resentment when any member of their own class arro- 
gates to himself a right to enjoy it. It is not only their 
wounded pride which is up in arms, nor their suspicious dis- 
trust of reserve and secrecy, but the angry conviction that 
this man is enjoying a right which they themselves have lost 
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irrevocably. In the midst of neighbours who know every 
detail of their own family life, they could never assume the 
dignified position which a silent new-comer occupies. Should 
an attempt be made to force the new-comer down to the 
general level, it will be found that his most determined perse- 
cutors are those who have the best reasons to be discontented 
with the conformity which they wish to make his law. And 
yet they conform, and therefore are the more determined that 
all should conform with them. Philanthropists and others, 
who talk glibly of raising the tone of a certain class of their 
fellow-creatures by educating individuals of that class, are 
rather prone to leave this tendency out of account. The 
individual who has been raised, or has raised himself, 
above the level of his fellows, has no hope of raising 
them with him; his only chance of preserving his new 
level is by going out from among them. The class 
jealousy of the poor is infinitely more watchful and aggres- 
sive than that of the rich; and it is stirred into action 
by very little provocation. The tendency is best illustrated 
by a supposititious case. Let us suppose the case of a working 
man, living in the midst of other working men, labouring like 
himself for a daily wage, who has in some way or other bettered 
his circumstances, given his children a good education, and 
introduced into his home certain comforts and luxuries un- 
known to the neighbourhood. All this he may do with 
impunity, as long as his growing superiority shows itself by 
no outward sign. But let him hire a servant to help his wife 
in her work, and the whole of his relations with his neighbours 
are changed at once. He has passed from the state of a“ man” 
to that of a master; never again can he talk or drink with his 
fellows on equal terms. The existence of that hired girl has 
put a gulf between them which cannot be crossed, for by 
that simple sign his claim to superiority stands confessed. 
He may be still working side by side with them at the 
same work; to them, it matters not in the least: he 
is an employer of labour besides being an employé, and 
they cannot live upon equal terms with a man who has his 
own servant. And any other claim to superiority which is 
equally manifest will be equally resented. They will not 
object to his greater refinement and better education, as long 
as these do not obtrude themselves upon their notice; but if 
they are displayed in an effort to maintain some form of 
reserve, to pick and choose friends, or to guard the privacy of 
his home, the conditions of that man’s life are changed at 
once. His neighbours will not persecute him, or actively 
resent his presence among them, but they will expect him to 
remove himself, and relieve them from his presence as soon 
as possible. Far more uncomfortable is the case of the man 
or the family who has seen better days. Poverty has brought 
them down to the level of their neighbours in all outward cir- 
cumstances; but they still make a melancholy struggle to 
remain superior to fortune and their surroundings, and, as in 
the case of this family at Bristol, they will not mix with the 
people of the neighbourhood. They are obliged to work with 
them, perforce, obliged, too, to live after the same fashion; 
but they will not meet upon friendly terms, and still cling to 
the reserve under which they hope to hide their fallen for- 
tunes. But the class with which they are compelled to live 
takes no account of the past, and is only concerned with the 
present, condition of its members. It does not matter to them 
whether the bricklayer that they know was once a master 
builder or not: to-day he is a bricklayer, his wife a sempstress, 
and his children are as poorly fed and his home as bare as 
their own. Why should such a family give itself airs of 
superiority? It is in suchacase as this that the class jealousy 
takes the form of persecution. 

Few of us, as we have said, can realise what that persecu- 
tion means, or the misery of the struggle upon which the 
unhappy family enters. Their shame may be a foolish one— 
for if their fall has come about through misfortune alone, 
why should they be ashamed of their fallen estate P—still, 
it is a very real one to them, and the agony of having 
their garment of reserve slowly dragged from them is 
still more real. It is bad enough for them to suffer in 
secret, but it is intolerable to have to suffer openly 
and before the eyes of all the world. If their neighbours 


would only leave them alone, they might still cherish the illu- 
sion that, though they lived with them, they were not of 
them ; but their neighbours, suspecting that they harbour 
that illusion, will not suffer them to remain with it. 


They 





have their own ideas as to what makes a man one of th 

selves : they have also their own ideas of what raises 
above their level ; and though their ideas are based - 
curiously wrong-headed reasoning, they are none the less fi om 
A family which is not of them shall not live with he 
family which is of them shall live with them, and upon eqn , 
terms, conforming to their way of life and to their pe: 
manners, or they will know the reason why. me 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS’ COMMISSION. 
[To THe EpiTorR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—With the general tone and tenor of your remarks op, 
the Evicted Tenants’ Commission, I heartily agree. But 
having been present at the opening proceedings, I feel con. 
strained to ask whether you have judged the conduct of Mr 
Carson and Mr. Kenny quite fairly. Mr. Carson appeared 
for Lord Clanricarde, and was called upon to sit and hear 
his client denounced and threatened by Sir James Mathew 
before a syllable of evidence had been given. I hold that he 
would have failed in his duty had he not protested against, 
the unseemly conduct of the President. He next interfered 
when Mr. John Roche, M.P., was giving, at some length, the 
details of an eviction on the Clanricarde estate in 1869. This 
date was clearly outside the reference. Sir James Mathew 
was again rude and overbearing. Mr. Carson, however, wag 
firm, and the intervention of one of the lay Commissioners 
forced the President, not, indeed, to order the removal of the 
case from the official reporter’s notes, but to say, “If it be the 
desire of any one, this case may be struck out. Let it be so.” 
Then when the direct examination of the first witness closed, 
Mr. Carson inquired if he could cross-examine when the Com. 
missioners resumed after lunch. What was the President’s 
reply? “ Yes,” said Sir James Mathew, “ if you are ready, or, 
if you prefer it, we can adjourn.” The scene after luncheon 
was, therefore, all the more surprising. Mr. Carson was 
peremptorily and angrily. refused the right he had, half an 
hour before, been freely promised. 

But I also feel that you have hardly realised the actual 
facts of the situation. Of course, if the Commission had 
followed the precedents of the Bessborough and Cowper Com- 
missions, and sat in private, issuing their report in sections, 
nothing could or would have been said. But Sir James 
Mathew decided upon a different line of conduct. He, 
apparently, followed the course adopted by Mr. Justice Day, 
in the case of the Belfast Riots Commission. Even there, 
however, counsel were allowed to cross examine. The right 
was, no doubt, limited; but it was conceded. 

The thing, however, which differentiates this Commission 
from any other Commission of which we have had any 
experience, is its peculiar composition. Had Mr. Morley asked 
the landlords to nominate two, or even one, out of the five 
Commissioners, there would have been some point in your 
criticism. But there was not a single representative of the 
Trish landlords on the Commission. I say this deliberately 
and with full knowledge of the position and antecedents of 
every one of the five gentlemen constituting it. This fact, of 
itself, surely warranted the landlords in claiming the right of 
cross-examination. Assume that Mr. Tener, Lord Clanti- 
carde’s agent, had gone into the witness-chair. Who was to 
examine him? How were the facts to be brought out? Was 
he to put his brief into the hands of the President, who had 
already prejudged his case? What guarantee was there that 
the landlord’s case would be put fairly in examination by any 
one of the Commissioners? I hold, and I judge from the 
manner of the Commission as well as by its acts, that n0 
landlord had any such guarantee. And I believe that in 
withdrawing from the inquiry, in charging it with partisan- 
ship, one-sidedness, and unfairness, the landlords have acted 
rightly, and in a manner that Parliament and the sense of 
justice in England and Scotland will appreciate—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Dublin, November 14th T. W. RvussELL. 

[We have spoken as strongly of Sir James Mathew’s pre- 
liminary speech as it deserved. But we hold that Mr. Carson and 
Mr. Kenny placed themselves in the wrong by not suggesting to 
the President the questions which they wished to put in cross- 
examination. There would have been quite time enough to 
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t if Sir James Mathew had r-fused to put these 


pons Spectator. ] 
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LIGHT IN THE EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
_As I see some remarks of mine on this subject quoted 
= ite exactly, permit me to state my own impressions. 
7 vt not venture to be certain as to the use of reflectors 
versus lamps in the internal work of exca vations ; Tonly know 
that there is no need to invoke the electric light. A very 

all amount of reflected sunshine is enough to work by. I 
pret taken photographs at Gizeh (which require far more 
foht than is needed by a painter or sculptor) by means of 
four successive reflections of sunshine from common sheets of 
tin-plate, such as biscuit-tin lids. These four reflections sent 
the light round corners, into what was absolutely dark space, 
g distance of over thirty feet, and the effect was brilliant to 
the eye. I feel certain, therefore, that with larger reflectors 
there would be no difficulty whatever in lighting any part of 
the Kings’ Tombs more brightly than by small lamps. 

On the other hand, we do not know of any Egyptian lamps 
of native design; and the wax-candles mentioned by your 
correspondent were certainly Coptic, by the locality. My 
oness is that the ancient Egyptian lamp was any vessel with 
a floating wick on the oil; such was the medizxval lamp, and 
is the present lamp, of native Egypt. Hence our not finding 
any lamps in Egyptian remains, as a pottery saucer would be 
used without showing a mark subsequently. Such lamps are 
like night-lamps, feeble but smokeless, and a galaxy of them— 
alarge raft of floating wicks—might have been easily used 
without leaving any trace. ‘ Light—more light,” we need.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 

Bromley, Kent. 





WILLIAM FLINDERS PETRIE. 





AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE * Spectaror.”’ | 
Sir Your correspondent, “H. R.,” in the Spectator of 
November 12th, writes to correct you as to the above. 

It is he, however, who is in error. He says there are no 
provisions for claiming a return of Income-tax when farming 
is carried on at a loss. This is not so. If a farmer can show, 
by businesslike accounts, that he has lost, or has made no 
profit, during the year, the Income-tax is repaid him. I have 
m,self (im East Lothian) recovered the money in this way. 
Toe misfortune is that so few farmers keep businesslike 
accounts, with regular balance-sheets.—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. S. 8. 
THE NESTORIANS. 


[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Six,—A review occurs in the Spectator of November 12th, of 
“The Catholicos of the East and his People.” May I be allowed 
to point out that only a few days ago the corporate reunion 
of the Nestorians with the Church of Rome was announced 
in the daily papers?—a fact of which your reviewer seems 
maware.—I am, Sir, &e., W.C. R. 





DREAMS. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” } 
Six,—Concerning dreams; I do not know whether Mr. 
Greenwood explains this phenomenon :—The dreamer is con- 
fused by the existence of two persons between whom the 
name and features of some familiar individual are divided. 
Just as consciousness is returning, their identity appears. 

I do not know whether this experience, which is frequent 
with me, is rare: there is presumably some reason for it.—I 
am, Sir, &e., R. L. 





“CONVERSATION” IN THE SCRIPTURES. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—May I point out a slight inaccuracy in the article in the 
Spectator of October 29th on “The Rarity of True Conver- 
sation”? The writer of the article says that the old and Serip- 
tural meaning of the word “ conversation ” implied a common 
concentration of attention on the same subject, and whatever 
resulted from that common concentration, and explains : “ For 
our conversation is in Heaven,” as meaning the subjects with 
Which our mind is most conversant are of a spiritual kind. 





But the word “conversation” here is really a mistranslation, | 
due to the \ ulgate which has been followed by Coverdale and 


others of the English translators. Tue Greek oriyinal is 
wonrevue, Yightly translated by the Revisers “ citizenship,” 
with an alternative marginal rendering “commonwealth.” 
But even in other places where the word “conversation ” 
occurs in the New Testament, such as “Be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation,” or “ Having your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles,” I venture to doubt whether it bears the 
sense the writer of your article would put upon it. The Greek 
word used is avasrpoPy, a pretty exact analogue of the Latin 
conversatio ; but surely it means a “way of life,” sometimes 
“intercourse with others,” “a going up or down among men,” 
but hardly a common concentration of attention on the same 
subject.—I am, Sir, &e., Wasey STERRY. 
Common Room, Lincoln’s Inn, November 1st. 








BOOKS. 


— 

MR. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Tar Mr. Santley should have been importuned by his friends 
to write his reminiscences is natural enough; that he should 
have succumbed to their solicitations need excite no surprise, 
in an age when men write their reminiscences before they 
have reached middle age. The only wonder in the matter is 
that he should have acquitted himself of this task—plenum 
opus alee—in a manner at once so straightforward and 
judicious. Had he so willed it, the book might have been 
twice as amusing. Few men have had more favourable 
opportunities for studying the vagaries and caprices of that 
genus irritabile, the public singer, than the great baritone 
who has sung with Viardot, Garcia, Alboni, Ronconi, and 
Mario, and, after five-and-thirty years’ uninterrupted work, is 
still in the active pursuit of his profession. It is therefore 
highly to his credit that his anecdotes, almost without excep- 
tion, are of a harmless or kindly nature. But the book is a 
great deal more than 2 mere budget of good stories. It gives 
a vivid picture of the aspirations and early struggles of the 
author, sets forth clearly and candidly the formative in- 
fluences which have moulded his artistic individuality, and 
reveals in an interesting fashion his views on the responsi- 
bilities, the opportunities, and the trials of the career which 
he adopted. 

Mr. Santley has been for so many years one of the stars of 
the musical world, that it is difficult to realise that his path 
to fame was a case of per aspera ad astra. He inherited 
musical talent from both his parents, but the inheritance was 
part and parcel of a very nervous and sensitive temperament. 
He longed to be an actor from the first, and yet suffered 
agonies of fright when called upon to recite or act at school. 
He was ambitious, but the local musical authorities were 
slow to recognise his talent. His family harboured strong 
Puritanical objections to the stage, and when domestic oppo- 
sition was overcome, there remained the serious question of 
finance. Here we may observe that it was through the friendly 
interposition of an instrumentalist, the late Herr Joseph Lidel, 
that Mr. Santley’s dearest wish was gratified. He had become, 
to quote his words, “a book-keeper in a branch of the most 
extensive leather and hide factor in the world.” And yet, so 
far was he from thinking there was nothing like leather, that 
with a light heart he refused the offer of a doubled salary, 
and, having saved £30 and cleared £18 more by a farewell 
concert, set off for Milan in 1855. Here he studied for two 
years under Gaetano Nava, mastered that excellent teacher’s 
method, and was waiting, Micawber-like, for engagements to 
turn up, when Henry Chorley persuaded him to return to 
Englund. In that able but angular critic, Mr. Santley found 
a true friend. Chorley introduced his protégé to Hullah and 
Costu, and, after one or two rebuffs, engagements began to 
flow steadily in. His fond desire to appear on the boards was 
soon gratified, and, after serving an arduous apprenticeship 
in English opera—in the years 1859-63 the season lasted about 
five months, and he sang on an average a hundred and ten 
times in each—he migrated to the Italian opera, and sang 
for nine seasons in the palmy days of Tietjens, Patti, 
Nilsson, Trebelli, Giuglini, and other luminaries. At the 
height of his operatic reputation he quitted Italian, in the 
hope of establishing a permanent home for English opera 








* Student a Singer: the Reminiseencis of C London: 
Edward Arno.d, 
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at the Gaiety Theatre. The venture proved disastrous, and 
Mr. Santley then and there decided to devote the rest of 
his career to the concert platform. This resolve, with the 
exception of one important engagement with the Carl Rosa 
Company in 1875, he has since kept. How deeply he felt 
this abandonment of the stage will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing passage, which will come as a curious surprise to the 
present generation of concert-goers :—“ It grieved me deeply 
to abandon all my cherished hopes and the object of my whole 
life’s ambition,—the stage. I had one small solace, the 
oratorio, for in those days there was a society where oratorios 
were performed in a way worthy of the great composers who 
wrote them.” We make bold to say that the spell which 
Mr. Santley exerted on his bearers from the stage was 
never comparable, even in his prime, to the intense im- 
pression left, even at the present day, by his singing in 
the Elijah. This sense of bitter disappointment, to which 
he gives vent more than once, comes with a somewhat ill 
grace from a singer who has enjoyed a longer run of uninter- 
rupted success than any of his contemporaries. And the strange 
thing about it is that, on his own showing, he has no one but 
himself to blame for his abandonment of the stage. It was, 
he frankly tells us, his own obstinacy and vanity which induced 
him to sever his connection with the Italian Opera Company, 
and embark on an enterprise foredoomed to failure by the 
inadequacy of its resources and its répertoire. This is, however, 
almost the only jarring note in the book. He records his suc- 
cesses modestly, and severely criticises the errors in judgment 
and flaws in execution which marked his career. Thus he admits 
that one part is ill-suited to his voice, or that he has never 
satisfied himself in another. On one page he records a severe 
lesson given him by Jenny Lind ; on another he tells how an 
old stage-manager brought home to him the folly of playing 
the fool at rehearsals. <A stern critic of himself, he shows in 
the main admirable judgment in his “appreciations” of his 
operatic colleagues. We doubt whether any tenor could 
have brought himself to say, as Mr. Santley does, that Viardot 
Garcia and Ronconi were the two greatest singers he 
ever heard, after expressly declaring that they were both 
lacking in sensuous charm of voice and physical good- 
looks. When it comes to criticising composers, Mr. Sant- 
ley’s adoption of the rigidly vocal standpoint renders 
him a less satisfactory guide. For example, one would 
gather from these memoirs that he rated Vincent Wallace 
above Gluck, whom he pronounces tedious, ascribing the 
success of recent revivals to the merit of the interpreters 
rather than of the music itself. In fine, Mr. Santley tests 
all music by the standard of the bel canto, and though 
infinitely more catholic and advanced in his tastes than M~. 
Sims Reeves—to judge from an interview with that illustrious 
artist, recently published in a leading daily paper—he is still, 
like every great artist that ever lived, somewhat out of touch 
with the leading creative intelligence of his age. So far as 
sheer musicianship goes, this volume proves him to be—what 
attentive hearers already guessed—infinitely better equipped 
than the majority of public singers. Not only did he obtain 
in his youth a familiarity with both piano and organ, but he 
was also a good enough player to lead the second violins in an 
amateur orchestra. Reading at sight he mastered so com- 
pletely, that he was tempted, so he tells us, to abuse his 
powers in this direction. 

The title of the book is well chosen, for Mr. Santley has re- 
mained a student all his life, and now, when little short of sixty, 
blinds his hearers—as an Irishman would say—to the waning 
charm and freshness of his voice, by the unabated fervour and 
the unimpaired art which he brings to bear on his perform- 
ances. It is this same temperament of his which gives to this 
book a charm rarely found in the reminiscences of singers. 
As a rule, they take very little interest in anything save their 
throats and their digestions. But here is an artist who, though 
making no pretence to any literary culture, has read and 
enjoyed a good many of the English and Italian classics, who 
has a soul for scenery, anda love of exercise. It is pleasant to 
think that the breed of modern musicians, in one respect, takes 
after Mr. Santley,—they are decidedly more manly, and more 
many-sided, than their predecessors; and the good example 
set by the author of these reminiscences bas been, if we are 
not much mistaken, a potent factor in effecting this change. 











LANCASHIRE SKETCHES.* 
ONCE more hard times have come back to Lancashire, 
literary article it is not the place to play the histori 
prophet, but the republication of Edwin Waugh’ 
opportunely enables us to recall the pathetic side of th 
industrial struggle, and to obtain glimpses of the mar 
whom it so deeply affects. Hard times have before “a 


AN Or the 
8 Sketches 


tested the pluck of Lancashire lads. They are « usin 
and, at the worst of it, they will have a tolerant pity & 
ly 


those not of their blood, and a pride in themselves not to be 
matched elsewhere. In happier days, when politics are litt] 
more than sport,—sport to be betted upon, for odds are lig 
against all parliamentary candidates and on every Possible 
occasion,—when the struggle for existence is not harder than 
usual and most are fairly happy,—if a speaker reall 
wants to be thrilled by his audience, a hard-headed, 
warm-hearted, clannish crowd, let him go to Lancashire as 
a Lancashire man, and show himself worthy of what he 
and it will think the best position on earth,—that of 4 
Lancashire “lad.” (When men are grey-haired, they gtijj 
are “lads” in Lancashire.) A second-best welcome yil] 
be given to a stranger properly introduced. The songs that 
he will hear as in nv other part of England—Lancashire loyeg 
music—the keen faces, and the concentrated attention may 
well inspire him. If a man fails in Lancashire, he hears the 
reason; Lancashire gives its opinion freely, and, though in 
some parts its language still may be idiomatic, and its words 
more expressive than those allowed in national literature 
Lancashire never has any doubt of its meaning, nor allows 
other people to doubt it either. Even now, when dialect dies 
out, and cross-currents of capital and labour draw men to and 
fro along the commercial and industrial lines of the whole of 
England, the ideal of life is a different thing in the North and 
South. Any one used to handling masses of men for the pur. 
poses of religion, philanthropy, or charity, will feel a most 
striking difference as he changes his country-side. The 
Southron will be shocked at the manners of the taciturn, 
humorous, outwardly independent Northerner; but, coming 
south, those of Lancashire blood miss the sturdy, practical, 
truthful characteristics of a people which gives its honour and 
its love very slowly, but very firmly. To “know trouble” 
amongst them, is to know how tender and how heart-warming 
a roughly philosophical sympathy can be. 

In proof of what we have known as facts, we should like 
to quote from these Lancashire sketches. Edwin Waugh, 
born 1817, died 1886, was a man of the land he portrayed 
in provincial papers and in local volumes. We agree with 
Mr. Milner, the editor, who contributes a useful and appre. 
ciative sketch of Waugh as preface to the series, that it is 
impossible to separate chaff from wheat in the republications. 
If Waugh could have unclassed and delocalised himself, he 
would have done better temporary work, but the local colour, 
and the personal character of his sketches, seem to give them 
now a chance of being passed on as county gleanings illus- 
trating the history of the century. As Mr. Milner justly 
observes, “Of his dialectal work, it is impossible to speak 
too highly. There he moves without restraint, and in an 
element that is entirely congenial to him.” We fear to give 
excerpts for the mere sake of showing the vigour of the 
speech. To those who know it, they would be commonplace 
to those who do not, they would be unintelligible. 

Though born during hard times, and knowing to the full 
what respectable poverty means, Waugh early learnt to read, 
and picked up knowledge as best he could. He went to work 
at twelve, was apprenticed to a bookseller, and gradually 
passed through various forms of occupation to his place 
amongst the provincial journalists of the day. In 1856 he 
wrote the popular poem, “Come Whoam to the Childer and 
Me.” From 1860 to 1886, he filled his own place in his circle 
of friends and acquaintances, and won his way to satisfac- 
tory recognition of his powers of putting down what he saw 
and heard, and of flavouring his local ballads and sketches. 
Here is a bit put into the mouth of a starving youth whom 
an acquaintance has helped. But the youth had said :— 

“¢ An’ Joe’s worse off than me, for he’s a wife and six childer, 
and I’ve naught but myself to look after. And now I come to 
think on’t, Maister, I’ll no eat it o’; but I’ll tak a bit on’t away 
wi’ me, if yo’n no objections.’ ” 


* Lancashire Sketches By Edwin Waugh. Edited bv George Milner. 


Series I. and II, Manchester and London: J. Heywood. 1892, 
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Then they smoke together :— 

“6 Ay, said he, ‘it’s a hard time this; and I’m fleyed that we 
ha’ not cin th’ worst av’t yet. ; We ve never had nought like this 
sin’ th’ time of th’ cotter famine—that wur in 1861 and 1862. I 
. r nobbut a lad then, but I geet to know for th’ fust time i’ 
be life what starvation meant...... A deoth o’ folk geet it 
ie their yeds that th’ day o' judgment wur comin’ on,—and they 


acart nor 4 lorry to be seen on th’ streets; and mill after mill 
stopped, till, at last, there weren't a wheel runnin’, nor a chimney 
smokin’, and th’ inside of th’ factories that use t to be full 0’ buzz 
and bustle and lasses singin’ at their wark, wur as still as tomb- 
stones. I use’t to peep in at our factory window, now and then, 
durin’ that time, and I could see every wheel and drum and str. p, 
stounin’ still; and the bits o’ cotton fleez lying about th’ floor, 
where so many feet use’t to be running to and fro; and I’ve looked, 
an’ looked, till I began o’ bein’ quite freeten’t, an’ I deerstn’t look 
any longer, for th’ place seem fullo’ ghosts. ..... Ay, there weren’t 
much smoke stirrin’ in Lancashire, just then. Th’ air were clear 
enough, God knows—and a deal o’ folk had very little else to live 
on as long as that famine lasted. Lancashire us’t to be famous 
for bell-ringin’ too; but there were no bells stirrin’ then, but 
passin -bells ; and there wur a deal o’ daicent folk died at that 
time that had to be buried bi th’ parish—ay, folks that never 
dreamt 0’ comin’ to want or scant as long as they livet. Ay, and 
the streets that use’t to be so throng that folks had to tak’ care 
how they crossed fro’ one side to t other, began to be still as a 
moortop.” (Series I., pp. 271-72 ) 

But Lancashire troubles have a wonderful side to them. 
Savage discontent and burning memories of wrong there have 
been. In 1825, Government relief was given in the form of 
employing the recent invention of MacAdam for the roads, 
and old soldiers’ uniforms were sent for the workers. 
Peterloo was not readily forgiven nor forgotten. In 1830, 
when the Duke of Wellington came to open “ the railway,” 
there was much anxiety even for his life. Lancashire can be 
both fierce and stern; but Lancashire is self-respecting too. 
The present writer has spoken with those who well remember 
the beginning of the century. (It is only one who never bas 
cared for lessening the preventible sorrows of this world who 
will tell you that times and people are worse than they were 
then. The happiness of the greater number is increased.) 
Bat to whichever period of trouble we point, by tradition or by 
memory, the people have been the same,—reluctant to accept 
help, most indignant, even when starving, that any one should 
know of the loss of furniture or lack of food, and yet always 

¥ iy 

trying to help one another. Such instances are frequently 
mentioned in these sketches, especially in the papers entitled 





“ Amongst the Preston Operatives.” 


“Wherever I went,’ said Waugh, “I heard and saw things 
which touchingly testified what noble stuff the working popula- 
tion of Lancashire, as a whole, is made of.” 

“We had some talk,” he says again, “ with that class of opera- 
tives who are clean, provident, and ‘heawse-preawd,’ as Lancashire 
folk call it. The Secretary told me that he was aware of such 
people living upon the sale of their furniture, and the Committee 
generally relieved the distress of such people, just as if they had no 
furniture atall...... J Another member told, also, of a moulder’s 
family who had been all out of work and starving so long that 
their poor neighbours came at last and recommended the Com- 
mittee to relieve them, as they would not apply for relief them- 
selves. They accepted relief just one week, and then the man 
came and said he had a prospect of work, and he shouldn’t need 
relief-tickets any longer.”—(Series IT., pp. 218-19.) 


These passages will be read with interest at the present time, 
and may bring home to some what suffering is likely to follow 
the present condition of things, by whomsoever occasioned. 
But Lancashire is by no means all melancholy. We have 
no space left for the amusing proverbs and anecdotes which 
we meant to give. It will do no one any harm to look through 
these papers for themselves. Though, as we have said, they 
are little more than newspaper sketches, they already are 
becoming semi-historical, for, though history sadly repeats its 
sorrows, yet “the old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
Long may it be before Lancashire loses the generic character 
peculiar to all the varied members of her family,—unlike, yet 
resembling each other. It is not prosperous at present, but 
it will do well to consider what it is doing, and, as it has done 





before, to “keep its heart out of its clogs.” 


—_—____— 


MR. WATSON’S ANTHOLOGY OF LOVE-POEMS.* | 
Mr. Warson’s selections of poems, either expressive of | 
love or meditative on the subject of love, is a very thought- | 
ful and interesting one, and, on the whole, we heartily 
agree with his frankly expressed dislike of the artificial 


waa Love: an Anthology. Edited by William Watson. London: Macmillan | 
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character of a great proportion of the love-lyrics of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James. He tells us in his 
preface that he has found a great many of these lyrics,— 
in spite of the high praise bestowed on them by poetic 
fashion,—profoundly deficient in reality. “With a few 


) memorable and splendid exceptions,” he says, “the song- 
might weel, for it wur a black look-out....... There weren t | 


writing of the period was a more or less musical ringing 
of the changes upon roses and violets, darts and flames. 
coral lips, ivory foreheads, waving tresses, and starry eyes. 
The love-making seems about as real as that of Arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdesses in porcelain.” Again,—* for the 
most part in the amatory writing and sonnet-making of the 
Elizabethan age, there seems absolutely no personality at all, 
either in the singer or the sung; it is an abstraction address- 
ing an abstraction, a shade apostrophising a shade. The poet 
seems to have a female lay-figure before him, and, from all 
one can gather, he might never have seen a real woman in his 
life.” And he complains, too, that in poetry which was written 
almost at the close of the age of chivalry, the spirit was not 
unfrequently “absolutely unchivalrous.” There is great truth 
in this apology for selecting rather sparely from the amatory 
poetry of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. And yet Mr. Watson has 
not failed to give us a good many of the more memorable ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Indeed, we are better satisfied with the 
selection taken from the era of Elizabeth and James, than we are 
with the selection from the poets of our own century. Mr. Wat- 
son has given us only two pieces from Matthew Arnold,—whose 
poetry seems to the present writer some of the loveliest of our 
age,—of which the first is hardly to be called a poem on love 
at all, if, indeed, it be a poem at all, marked, as it is, by that 
condescending strain which Arnold, as a prose-writer, knew 
so well how to assume towards human nature in general,— 
while the second is one of the poorest of his poems. Surely, 
from “ Tristran and Iseult”” Mr. Watson might have selected 
passages of the most exquisite beauty for several of his distinct 
headings, while from the poems on “ Marguerite” he could 
hardly have selected any so poor as the one actually chosen. 
Then, again, from Clough, who has one or two exquisite 
lyrics of this class,—for example, that most beautiful pastoral 
poem, “Ite domum sature,” expressing the heartbreak of a 
Swiss lass for her distant lover as she drives her herd home 
from pasture,—he gives us nothing but a few hexameters 
descriptive of the Apennines, the only excuse for which is 
that in the last of these lines the poet expresses his hero’s 
wish that his beloved were there with him. Again, Words- 
worth seems to us most imperfectly represented. Under the 
heading “ Love and Nature,” we should have supposed that the 
very first and most typical of all poems on that subject would 
have been the wonderful lines beginning, “Three years she 
grew in sun and shower,’—the finest poem of the century (it 
was written in 1799) on this subject of Love and Nature; but 
Mr. Watson only gives us two exceedingly inferior to it,— 
indeed, for the first of them, the present writer never could 
understand the admiration so frequently expressed,—and 
neither of them a tenth part so germane to the subject of the 
section as the marvellous poem we have mentioned. Nor 
do we much admire the selection from Shelley or Byron. 
Of course, under such a section as “ Love’s Philosophy,” Mr. 
Watson could hardly avoid giving the not very beautiful or 
characteristic,—indeed, somewhat commonplace and almost 
vulgar,—poem of Shelley’s with the same title; but he omits 
the exquisite little poem which might have been much more 
truly so named :— 
“ One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 
One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it ; 
One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 
And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 
I can give not what men call love ; 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not ? 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


—which has surely a great deal more of love’s true philosophy 
in it, than the piece so named. Indeed, we should say that 
only one of Shelley’s first-rate poems, “ When the lamp is 
shattered,” is given in Mr. Watson’s collection out of the very 
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many which would have been singularly germane to his various 
sections. For example, where could he have found a poem so 
perfectly illustrative, either of “ Love’s Tragedies,” or of “The 
Wings of Eros,” as this from the “ Prometheus Unbound” ?— 
« Ah sister! Desolation is a delicate thing :— 

It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air, ; 

But treads with silent footstep, and fans with silent wing, 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest 


bear Hy . 

Who, soothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above, 

And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 

Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the monster Love, 

And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as he whom now we 
greet.” 

The selections from Byron, too, though powerful, of course, 
are too numerous, and not well classified, and the passage 
from “Don Juan,” “Juan and Haidee” should not have been 
selected at all. So far from belonging to the class “The 
Romance of Love,” there is no true romance about it, and if 
there be any, it is certainly not the “romance of love,” but of 
something that deserves a much harsher name. Indeed, the 
sneering tone which pervades it, which has the genuine stamp of 
Byron’s genius,—shows pretty well what Byron thought of ti 
himself. Mr. Watson is happier in his selections from Scott, 
Coleridge, Coventry Patmore, and Tennyson; but, on the 
whole, we are in some degree disappointed with the selections 
from the poets of the present century. And though Browning 
certainly does not lend himself well to a selection of this kind, 
surely, in a volume with this title, Mr. Watson might have 
quoted the powerful, if in some respects obscure lines, com- 
mencing— 

“Oh lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,” 
which Browning addressed to his wife, at the end of the first 
portion of * The Ring and the Book.” 

Mr. Watson’s preface is a beautiful piece of writing, and 
his own dedicatory sonnet seems to us one of his finest pieces 
of work. We will conclude by quoting it :— 

‘From honeyed slopes of England's Helicon, 
Where er the visits of the Muse beget 
Daisy or hyacinth or violet 
Born of her tread, these floral spoils were won. 
Some with caresses of the wooing sun 
Are passion-flushed and sultry-hearted yet ; 
And many with immortal tears are wet ; 
And emptied of its odorous soul is none. 
Take, then, this garland of melodious flowers. 
Till he, whose hand the fragrant chaplet wove, 
Another wreath from his own garden bring, 
These captive blossoms of a hundred bowers 
Hold thou as hostages of Lyric Love, 
In pledge of all the songs he longs to sing.”’ 
No one can deny that that is the work of a true poet. 
{t is a pity that this Anthology has not been furnished 
with a separate index of authors, with a reference to all the 
poems selected from each of them, as has been done with most 
of the “ Golden Treasury Series.” Also, Mr. Watson’s notes 
are rather irregular. He gives the special sources of some of 
the poems, and not that of others which are sometimes much 
less well known. 





DEAN HOLE’S REMINISCENCES. * 
WE have been treated to a great many volumes of reminis- 
cences of late years, but to few which have afforded us so much 
pleasure and amusement as this one of the Dean of Rochester. 
*- These memories,” says the Dean, in his preface, “are the 
holiday tasks of an old boy who desires, and hopes that he 
deserves, to rest, but is too fond of work to be quite idle.” 
And as such a holiday task should be done after an easy, idle 
fashion, with no too evident struggle to interest, amuse, or fill 
up an allotted space, so are these memories written in a 
pleasant strain of gossiping retrospection, which is quite 
sufficiently interspersed with good stories, both new and old. 
It is true that the volume would have borne a good deal 
of condensation with advantage, that some of the pages 
devoted to moralising would never have been missed, that 
some of the Dean’s reminiscences of his notable contemporaries 
are hardly interesting enough to deserve record, and that many 
of his stories have by this time been pretty well worn out by 
constant use; still, these are but the natural and inseparable 
blemishes of all memoirs, and they cannot be said to be more 
conspicuous in Dean Hole’s work than in any other work of a 
similar kind. Even the antiquity of some of his stories can 
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te 
well be pardoned in that he always tells them well, ang has 
given us so many others which we have never heard before 
For the author has a fine sense of humour, and we are in no-way 
surprised that Leech found in him more than once a valuable 
collaborator in the terrible work of providing weekly jokeg 
for the pages of Punch. It is to Dean Hole, apparently, 
that readers of Punch owed that delightful farmer at 
a rent-dinner, smacking his lips over the rich liqueur, and 
turning to the footman behind him,—“ Young man, if you’ye 
no objection, Til tak’ some o’ that in a moog;” and the 
coachman who, pressed into service as a butler, and per- 
plexed at the wavering conduct of a restive jelly, puts 
down the dish with the gentle remonstrance, “ Whoa, 
who’a, now!” Leech our author knew intimately, and the 
chapters that he devotes to his memory are most valuable 
in that, with the exception of Mr. Frith’s book, we possess no 
account of the artist and his life. Thackeray he knew also, 
and Dickens, though of them he has little to say that is new; 
more interesting is his account of Dr. John Brown, the author 
of Rab and His Friends. Of many other famous acquaintances 
we have only the bare mention. It is a notable failing with 
all autobiographists, that they feel themselves compelled to 
put on record all the well-known names with the owners of 
which they may have at one time or other come into contact ; 
and by far the least interesting part of Dean Hole’s book is 
that in which he treats of the authors, artists, and other 
celebrities whom he has met in the course of his life. In the 
case of Leech, we are grateful for any information, especially 
from one who was a dear and intimate friend. But with 
regard to many of the others, the Dean can but say vidi 
tantum, and we are not particularly grateful for the appre. 
ciation or criticism of their work which he has appended to 
that simple information. 

Dean Hole has arranged his Memories after a whimsical 
fashion of his own, which is not without its merit. The 
chapters follow under headings placed in alphabetical sue- 
cession—Archers, Artists, Authors, Cricketers, Ecclesiastics, 
Gamblers, Gardeners, &c. The arrangement is a good deal 
better than a chronological one, and makes the book far more 
easy of reference. Perhaps one of the best chapters is that 
which deals with cricket, of which game the author is 
evidently an enthusiastic lover, as he seems to be, indeed, of 
all field sports. Some of the stories which he tells in this 
connection are excellent, notably one or two on the subject of 
umpires. To find an umpire without a little bias, as Dean 
Hole says, would be as difficult as to find the perfectly honest 
man with the lantern of Diogenes. ‘ One worthy old fellow 
remarked, in returning thanks at a supper for the toast 
of the umpires: ‘ My opinion of an umpire is, that he should 
be fair, and I don’t hold with no foul dealings. What I always 
says is, Fairation with [after a short pause] just a slight leaning 
towards your own side,’”—an admirable summing-up of a 
country umpire’s view of his duties. Very good, also, is the 
tule of the umpire who had quarrelled with a member of one 
eleven, and who thus addressed a bowler on the other side :— 
“Mr. Bowles, that there Batts is going to play agin you to- 
day, and if ever you says to me consarning that ruffian, * How’s 
that ?’ I shall lose no time in telling you, ‘ You can chuck her 
up, Mr. Bowles.’” The Dean’s recollections of cricket go back 
to the days of such ancient heroes as Fuller Pilch, Lillywhite, 
and Alfred Mynn,so that his memory has naturally stored many 
good tales of a game which has always been rich in anecdote. 
Almost equally interesting are his reminiscences of shooting 
and hunting; and with his remarks upon the former 
amusement we fully agree, though we would venture to say 
that it has been somewhat maligned of late, and that the 
practice of big battues and senseless slaughter is not nearly so 
prevalent as some hostile critics would seem to suppose. His 
hunting was chiefly confined to “The Rufford” and the 
“Belvoir Hunt,” in both of which fields he had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting some of the most famous horsemen of the 
day. Of Earl Manvers, a munificent supporter of the former 
hunt, he tells a very characteristic story. The Earl was not 
a hard rider himself ; indeed,— 

“He preferred the fallentis semita vite, and followed in the wake 
of the hounds, far from the midding crowd If he met with 
obstacles which seemed to him unduly obtrusive, Robert, a 
favourite groom, got off his horse and removed them. One day 
a timid stranger, admiring this method of hunting made easy, 
attached himself as equerry, and followed through the gaps, until 
the Earl, turning towards him with a solemn courtesy, said, as he 
raised his hat,‘I am quite sure, sir, that you cannot be aware 
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F ears I have enjoyed in this hunt the exclusive 
that, fom being last and I know I have only to inform you of 
ais fact to secure your respect for my claim.’ 


Under the heading of “ Ecclesiastics,” the Dean givesa very 
interesting account of country clerical life some forty years ago. 
He isa firm believer in the old and happier relations that used 
to exist between the country clergyman and his flock before the 
farm-labourer was taught to look upon the squire and the 

arson as his natural enemies and oppressors. We do not 
Cink in spite of the exertions of their new friends, that 
even now Villagers thoroughly entertain this belief, for there 
are, happily, among us far too many men of Dean Hole’s 
stamp to suffer that fiction to be very long-lived. On the 
subject of the ingratitude which has been charged against the 

r, he waxes veryindignant. They are not ungrateful, he 
says, though their gratitude often lacks a mode of expression, 
or is expressed after a somewhat doubtful manner. Two 
instances of the grateful parishioner we cannot refrain from 
quoting. One happened to a friend of the Dean, who was 
located in Lancashire among the miners :— 

“He was in'his study on a Saturday night, when a visitor was 

announced, and there entered one of his subterranean parishioners, 
who, having cautiously jooked round to see that there were no 
listeners, addressed his clergyman with an air of grave, mysterious 
importance. ‘ Mester Whitworth, you’ve been very kind to my 
ould girl, when she wor sick so long abed, and I want to do yer a 
good turn, and I can do yera good turn. There’s going to be the 
gradeliest dog-fight in this place to-morrow, and I can get yer 
into the mner ring !’”” 
The other expression of gratitude—though, by-the-way, it 
was not of gratitude to the clergyman himself—was made to 
another friend who had a living in Worcestershire. After an 
absence,— 

“He was visiting his parishioners, when one of them, an old 

woman, informed him that since they met ‘she’d gone through 
a sight o’ trouble. Her sister was dead, and there wor a worse 
job than that ; the pig died all of a sudden, but it pleased the 
Lord to tak’ him, and they man bow, they mun bow.’ Then 
the poor old lady brightened up, and said, ‘But there’s one 
thing, Mester Allen, as I can say, and ought to say: the Lord’s 
been pretty well on my side this winter for greens !’” 
And the Dean pleasantly contrasts the old lady’s unaffected 
piety with the spurious professions of religion and charity 
made by a malicious old parishioner of his own, who was 
always quarrelling with her neighbours and ostentatiously 
forgiving them. “She came to me one morning,” he writes, 
“and said: ‘Mister Rennuds, I’ve got another lift towards 
‘eaven. Willises’ (who lived next door) ‘has been telling 
more lies—blessed are the persecuted.’ ” 

All the Dean’s memories of rural life are excellent reading, 
and give us an interesting and valuable picture of a state of 
things which seems to be slowly passing away. Of the change 
which has taken place in the Church itself, he speaks, of course, 
with glad approval. Here is a sketch of the Sunday of his 
childhood :— 

“Our curate, who lived five miles away, rode over for our dreary 
service on the Sunday, dined, and we saw him no more during the 
week. He was much occupied in the pursuit of the fox, which, it 
is charitable to suppose, he mistook for a wolf, and like a good 
shepherd was anxious to destroy. The service was literally a duet 
between the parson and the cierk, except when old John Manners, 
the bricklayer, gave the keynote for the hymn from his bassoon, a 
sound which might have been uttered by an elephant in distress, 
and we sang— 

*O turn my pi—O turn my pi-O turn my pious soul to Thee ’— 
or when the curate suddenly emerged from his surplice, which he 
placed on the side of his reading-pew, and appearing in his 
academic gown, went up the three-decker to preach. The altar 
was represented by a small ricketty deal table, with a scanty 
covering of faded and patched green baize, on which were placed 
the overcoat, hat, and riding-whip of the officiating minister, &c.” 

Nevertheless, even Dean Hole is sufficiently laudator temporis 
acti to consider that, in some respects, “a comparison between 
the past and the present is greatly in favour of the past ;” 
and his views on that subject are worthy of serious attention. 
Indeed, there is much in his volume,” notwithstanding its 
light and cheerful character, that gives cause for reflection ; 
and the anthor has something to say upon the grave questions 

g y up g q 
of the day, as well as upon the humours of the cricket-field, 
and the cultivation of roses, of which he is known to be an 
enthusiastic amateur. 











THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
AND ITS CRITICS.* 

For the last two years, architects have been sharply divided 
by a family quarrel in which, roughly speaking, those who are 
artists as well as architects are on one side, and those who 
are “architects” without being artists are on the other. The 
book before us is the manifesto of the artists, addressed now 
to the public, and this article will attempt to explain to the 
general reader the matter in dispute. The book, as a mani- 
festo, is a little cumbrous. The editors would have done 
better by lightening their ship of superfluous cargo; some 
of the essays are needless or not to the point, parts of many 
are confused in thought or expression; a more rigorous 
redaction, or a restatement from a single pen of the chief 
matter at issue, would have made the whole more effectives 
Mr. T. G. Jackson or Mr. Reginald Blomfield, who are 
the most businesslike of the writers, might with advantage 
draw up a short pamphlet giving the necessary facts and 
documents and arguments. The chief issue is the exami- 
nation system of the Institute, two questions arising :— 
(1.) Whether those examinations ought to be compulsory on 
all who seek its membership. (2.) Whether membership (thus 
conditioned) ought to be compulsory on all architects, or, as 
the writers put it, whether architecture should be made a 
close profession. At the present moment, the examination is 
compulsory on all who enter the Institute, but there is no 
legal obstacle to any outsider who chooses calling himself an 
“architect,” and practising as such. 

The discussion came to a head in the following way. In 
the spring of 1891 a Bill was introduced into Parliament for 
making registration and diploma a necessary qualification for 
practice in architecture, just as they are legally necessary for 
practice in physic. It was professedly promoted on that 
analogy, as a measure for a protection to the public against 
unqualified architects. It was promptly protested against by 
several eminent architects, and other artists, and was defeated 
before a second reading. Its defeat, however, was partly due to 
the influence of members of the Institute, not because they 
objected to such a scheme in itself, but because they objected 
to the registration and diploma not being in the hands of 
their own body, and hoped one day to see the Institute carry 
out such a scheme itself. The memorialists against the Bilb 
were equally hostile to this supposed plan of the Institute, 
which they thought had already gone too far in making its 
examination compulsory on its own members. With this 
feeling, certain members of the Institute sympathised, and the 
result was a considerable secession from its ranks. Before 
dealing with the quality and arguments of the memorialists 
and seceders, it will be well to explain the part the Institute 
has played in architectural matters. 

The Institute of British Architects was formed under Wil- 
liam IV. of a body of gentlemen interested in architecture, 
and was incorporated by charter in 1837. This charter was 
modified in some, respects in 1886 under the reigning 
Sovereign, and the title “ Royal” was given to the Corpora- 
tion. By its constitution, members consist of Fellows and 
Associates, who are entitled to add the letters F.R.DB.A. 
and A.R.I.B.A. to their names. The Associates are ordi- 
nary members; Fellows are chosen from tbe older and 
better-known members of the profession. The number 
of Fellows and Associates is not limited, so the Institute 
avoids the most vicious academic type as we have it in our 
Royal Academy, and approaches rather to diploma-giving 
bodies like the Royal College of Surgeons. Its type at the 
outset was that of a scholarly association interested in the 
history and archwology of the art, and with an authority 
on questions of professional etiquette and procedure. So far 
they were harmless enough, and even useful, with their library 
for reference and their meetings for lectures and discussions. 
Moreover, they came to possess and dispense certain distine- 
tions, medals, and scholarships, which gave them an inciting 
and directing power over the studies of the younger men. 
They have never themselves organised instruction; that was 
left to the Academy School, and to the younger body calling 
itself the Architectural Association. But there grew up 
under their control a system of examination which has 
altered the original type of the Institute, and whose 

* Architecture : a Profession or an Art. Thirteen Short Essays on the Quali- 
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development has given rise to the present dispute. At first 
the examination was unobjectionable. It was completely 
voluntary, an elementary test which any student might undergo 
at will. Then it became the compulsory test for entrance to 
the Institute, and the contention of the writers of the book 
before us is that this in itself is undesirable, and is a step 
to something even more so, namely, the making of the asso- 
ciateship thus attained a necessary qualification for practising 
architects. 

At this point, before the arguments for or against compul- 
sory registration are considered, it may be asked with what 
authority do the members of the Institute, on the one part, 
and the memorialists and seceders, on the other, speak 
for their profession (or “ craft,” or “mystery,” or what- 
ever else it pleases them to call it)? That question can 
be very briefly and decisively answered. The best English 
architects of our day are, almost without exception, to be 
found outside the Institute. To any one with a know- 
ledge of the art, it is enough to name Messrs. Norman 
Shaw, John Bentley, G. F. Bodley, Philip Webb, T. G. Jack- 
son, and Basil Champneys. Further, the seceders from the 
Institute have robbed it of some of the most promising men 
of a younger generation. Who remain? One or two men 
whom it is possible to describe as artists,a number of suc- 
cessful business-men, from whose offices proceeds the bulk 
of the “architecture ” that disfigures our country, a number of 
less prominent mediocrities, and a large tail of men nominally 
architects, who are not really architects at all, but surveyors; 
that is, they are engaged in the semi-commercial, semi-legal 
business that skirts architecture proper. Of the total number of 
members, about half are surveyors. A review, then, of the actual 
personnel of the Institute leads to the conclusion that the pre- 
sent value of the letters A.R.I.B.A. isa very doubtful quantity, 
that so far as they denote an architect at all, their effect is to 
give fictitious value to mediocrity. For the public they carry 
a vague traditional prestige, and for that reason they are 
tempting to the unknown beginner; but no architect would 
attach the slightest importance to the possession of them by 
an applicant for admission to his office. 

So much for the actual authority of the Institute and its 
opponents. What of the theoretical case for making archi- 
tecture a close profession like law or physic? The argument 
for, is to this effect. Architecture, it is contended, and with 
perfect truth, is not a free art like painting or sculpture, but 
one in which the artist, besides pleasing his own sense of 
beauty, must meet the wishes of his client by producing a 
convenient building, and the demands of public safety, by 
producing a building that is securely constructed and pro- 
perly drained. Further, he ought to be a man with knowledge 
of the cost of building, and with business habits. The public 
cannot very well be guaranteed an artist to design a building, 
nor can examination very well test such powers; but it can be 
guaranteed, it is argued, protection against danger to life 
and health by having to do only with architects duly qualified 
in all this scientific and utilitarian side of the business. 
“We'll do our best,” the Institute says, in effect, “that the man 
shall be an artist—he shall answer a little paper about the 
Parthenon and the Pyramids—but, after all, that is not the 
essential thing; and what we do guarantee is that he shall 
be a scientific builder and an honest plumber. By A.R.I.B.A. 
to an architect’s name, you may understand that your walls 
will be safe, and your drains all right.” Therefore, the 
argument runs, let all professing architects pass an examina- 
tion in construction and sanitation and etiquette, and you will 
be as safe against the quack in architecture as you are already 
against the quack in medicine. 

To this the reply is fourfold :— 

(1.) From the nature of the examination. An answer to the 
few elementary questions on construction, building materials, 
and sanitation set in the Institute papers cannot be regarded 
as giving any such qualification to the pupil or protection to 
the public as is spoken of. A little work at text-books will 
enable a boy to pass, but will carry him a very short way 
when he comes to tackle the real problems. 

(2.) From experience. Experience has not shown that the 
knowledge involved in passing these examinations is a 
guarantee. You may be a member of the Institute, and yet 
a very poor practical builder, as well as an incapable 
designer. An A.R.I.B.A. is possibly not an artist, possibly 
not even a plumber. 





ee 

(3.) The protection is already provided for, as far ag it om 
be by legal enactment, in the existence of local surveyors - 
building and sanitary inspectors. The fact that, with al] this 
apparatus of building-police, our walls are jerry-built, ang om 
drains frequently do not exist, does not encourage us to hope 
that a diploma the more will much improve matters, Jf % 
carelessness and dishonesty on the part of the Constructor. 
and desire for cheapness on the part of the customer, that 
account for the failure, much more than ignorance on the part 
of the former. The jerry-builder knows how to build better 
than most architects. 

(4) And this leads to a reductio ad absurdum of the scheme, 
What is the use of making all architects undergo this coy. 
pulsory test, when the great majority of our buildings are 
not designed by architects at all? Most of them are put 
up by the speculative builder, who does not employ an 
architect. Against him, then, the scheme will not protect us, 
To be logical, the examination and diploma proposed ought 
to be open to or be imposed upon all who construct buildings, 
When challenged so to throw open its examination, the Insti. 
tute has made no response. The writers of the book before 
us are not against a voluntary examination, with a certificate 
bearing on its face the fact that it was for knowledge 
of construction or plumbing, but they are strongly of 
opinion that the tendency of the Institute’s present policy 
is to make professional status the aim of the architect 
instead of artistic feeling, that the talk of protection 
for the public is only a blind for this, and that the 
process of cramming for examinations will waste time 
that the student might better spend in the real discipline 
of ’prenticeship. Into this positive side of the argument, 
however, there is no space here to enter. 





KURSCHNER’S « LITTERATUR-K'ALENDER.”* 
To the various political and literary prophecies of Heine, 
which have been fulfilled in our own days, belongs his pre- 
diction that with the improvement of the political state of 
Germany, the position of German authors will mend in pro- 
portion. Since the momentous year 1870, that prediction has, 
in a great measure, been accomplished. The authors are now 
better paid in Germany, and treated with greater respect than 
before. A number of literary Associations and Vereine have 
been formed to protect and promote the interests of German 
writers, and to raise their status in the social scale. It 
is true there have sprung up some rival literary unions, and 
we sometimes get confused between the Schriftstellerverband 
and the Schriftstellerverbund ; but on the whole, the members 
of the literary guild in Germany live in peaceful companion- 
ship. Even their books are now, as a rule, better printed and 
more handsomely got-up than was the case upwards of twenty 
years ago. Whether the intrinsic worth of German literature 
is now superior, or at least equal, to that of the period when 
the works of Goethe, Lessing, or Schiller were printed on 
blotting-paper, and the authors frequently received no 
honorarium at all, we will not investigate now; but it may 
be hoped that the material prosperity of the literary com- 
munity in Germany will, in time, lead on also to “ spiritual” 
excellence. 

One of the strongest bonds of union in the German literary 
world was formed in 1878 by Professor Joseph Kirschner, 
with the publication of his Litteratur-Kalender. This is not 
so much a “Literary Calender” as a “ Literary Directory” 
or “Register,” or rather an “Annual Literary and Bio- 
graphical Lexicon.” The contents of the beautifully got-up 
book are so varied that space will not allow us to do more 
than describe here its principal features. The first part con- 
tains, among other interesting matter, a complete account of 
all the general literary unions and foundations, and also of 
the loca! literary societies, in Germany proper, and in the 
German parts of Austria. Then comes a Litterarische 
Chronik, comprising the melancholy register of the writers who 
died in the preceding year, and a record of all the official dis- 
tinctions bestowed on authors and scholars, and likewise of 
the celebrations—rather numerous in Germany—of their 
academical jubilees, birthdays, &c. The second part, form- 
ing the bulk of the book, gives in alphabetical order the 
names of all the German authors living at home or abroad, 


* Deut cher Litteratur-Kalender, auf das Jahr 1892, Herausgegebe | A eg 
Joseph Kirschner, Vierzehnter Jahrgang. Stuctgart: J. Karschner’s 5¢ bst- 
verlag. 
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together with the year of their birth and place of their 
actual residence, and the titles of their works. By means of 
special, cleverly applied symbols, such as a pair of scales for 
]uw, two crossed swords for military literature, and a cross 
for theology, &c., the speciality of each author is briefly and 
distinctly indicated. Our readers will be able to form some 
idea of the formidable number of German authors, if we tell 
them that the list of their names fills 1,263 closely, though 
clearly, printed pages of two columns each. A list of all 
the German publiehing houses, with their addresses, telephone 
numbers, date of their establishment, together with a state- 
ment of their special departments, is then given in 67 
ages. This list is followed by another, recording the titles 
of all literary periodicals, and also of political newspapers 
yovided with a fewilleton. The volume concludes with an 
alphabetical list of all the towns where there are German 
theatres, giving at the same time the names of their lessees, 
and, finally, with a register of all German literary agencies. 

To this year’s issue the editor has added a small companion 
yolume giving a mass of useful information respecting the laws 
of copyright and other points of great importance to literary 
men. This little volume, which will in future be published 
in uniform size with the Litteratur-Kalender, concludes with 
an alphabetical list of the places all over the world harbouring 
German writers, with the names of the latter inserted. Thus 
we find that there live in London not less than thirty-one 
German authors, among whom there are five ladies, who are 
distinguished in the list from their male colleagues by an 
asterisk. 

Our readers will see from the above general description the 
extreme usefulness for all who write on, or occupy themselves 
with, contemporary German literature, of Professor Kiirsch- 
ner’s Literary Calendar, which, we had almost forgotten to 
add, is annually adorned by some portrait or portraits of 
distinguished authors. A more systematically arranged book 
of reference, or one more complete in itself, we have rarely 
met with. Let us add that if we have spoken at length of an 
annual for 1892 towards the close of the year, it is because it 
forms part of a serial publication, and thus, by noticing this 
year’s issue, we call at the same time the reader’s attention to 
that of next year. There is also another reason for our 
noticing the book. We believe that a publication similar to 
that devised and carried out by Professor Kiirschner, would 
be expedient for this country, and so we should feel inclined 
to call on Mr. Walter Besant “to go and do likewise.” 





Messrs. Cassell and Company send us copies of the different 
sizes of their useful Diaries for 1893, which vary from an octavo 
toa folio size. 
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Ande: son (L ), Story of Allan Gordon, cr 8vo...... 
Asenath of the Ford, by ‘* Rita,” 3 vols. er 8vo. 
Attis of Cains Valerius Catullus, trinslated by G. 
Austin (A.), Fortunatus the Pessimist, cr 8vo................. 
Austin (J. G.), Standish of Stanvi-h, cr 8vo ... 
Bain (R. N.), Russian Fairy Tales, 8vo ......... 


.. (Chapman & Hall) 50 
.(Griffitth & Farran) 31/6 
5 GE BNO ine scenes (Nutt) 76 
aera (Macmilla:) 6/0 
ssseeeeseee( Ward & Lock) 36 
.. (Lawrence & Bullen) 50 

























Baker (J. G.) Handbook of the Iriaia. 8V0 ............... cee cece caadsdemenetes (Bell) 50 
Ballard (F.), Reasonable Orthodoxy, Cr 8VO ...........cceeccceeeeeeeee ees (J. Clarke) 2/6 
Bamford (J. M ), Cracked Hearthstone, cr 8vo ............... (Wes, Conf. Office) 1/6 
Barker ‘G F. R.), Westminster School Kegister, roy 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 106 
Bent (J. T ), Ruined Cities of Mashonal«nd, 8vo ................ ...(Longman) 18/0 
Blaisdell (A. F ), Our Body and how we live, &c., cr 8vo ...(Morison) 3/6 
Boyd (R. N.), Coal-pits and Pitmen, cr 8V0 ..............c.ceceecee ceeee (Whittaker) 3/6 
Burgess (J. J H.) Rusmies kudaie, Poems in the Shetland, cr 8ve (Gardner) 2/6 
Burrard (W. D.), Out of the Depths, cr 8VO ......c60....ecceeceeeeeees (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Cabinet maker Practical Guide, cr8VO  ..........cccceceecee eeceeees (Ward & Lock) 3,6 
Caddy ‘W. H.), Working Drawings for Wood Carving, roy 8vo......... (Caddy) 3/6 
Child (T.), Desire of Beauty, Cr 8VO .......60...cese0e panonuneiusbeneuenied .-.. (Osgood) 5/0 
Clark (J.), Story of Two Churchwardens, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...... ..(Skeffington) 12/0 
Collier (F.) Treatise on Modern Sanitary Appliances, cr 8vo (Spon) 5/0 
Crocker (F B,), Piac ical Management of Dynamos, er 8vo...... (Spon) 4/6 
Crosse (Mis A ), Red-Letter Days of My Life, 2 vols. cr 8vo......... (Bentley) 21'9 
Dancer (W.), Viear of Ellismond, cr 8V0............seeccecce ceseeees (Digby & Lonz) 6/0 
Davis (R. H.), Siihouettes of American Life, er 8V0 ..........cccceccecceeee (Osgood) 5/0 
Dean (A.), Spanish Cousin, 12mo0......... ...... sespadersdsseianicdstacsca-olandel (Unwin) 1/6 


D-fender of the Faith, by ‘* Tivoli,” cr 8vo.. 
Edwards (M. B.), Pearla, cr 8vo .... on 
Ellis (A ). Natioualisation of Health, er 8vo . 
Elmslie (T. C.), Those Midsummer Fairies, er 8 
Elmslie (W. G ), Exposit: ry Lectures, er 8vo 
Eton of Ole, by an Old Co leger, 4°70 .....ccesscesececceesseceeeee (Gr.flith & Farran) 15, 
Basal Sinilo, by Oymicts, 4t0,..c0.éo-<o:ocsosacescensensescesoseeosssocenetraoren ..(Cynicus) 3 
Fayette ( Macame De la), Princess of Cleves, 2 vols. cr 8vo l 
Foster (A. J.), Robber Baron, Cr 8V0 ..........cecceceeceesecceeees 
Fowl r (J. K ), Echoes of Old Country Life, 8vo .. 
Fox iC. S. L.), Faithful to the Last, er 8v0....4..... 
Freser (D. , Autobiography, er 8vv............ 





(Griffith & Farran) 
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.. (Nelson) 2.0 
seove cee (Arnold) 10/6 
. (Digby & Loug) 3/6 
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Gore (C.), Mission of the Church, cr 8V0 .......c6.cccccceeceecceceesssseesences (Murray) 2/6 
Greenwood (T.), Sur day -School and Village Libraries, cr 8vo...... ().Clarke) 1/6 
Hadfield (R. A.), Shorter Working Day, cr 8V0 ......ccccceccesesceseee (Methuen) 2.6 
Hall \W. W), Good Health, er 8¥0 ...cccceeccece cece adr atladsvecnccedoies (Morison) 3/6 





Hammond (W. A.), Sleep. Sleeplessvess, &., Cr 8VO ... 20... eee (Morison) 3/6 
Henniker (Mrs.), Foiled, 3 vo's cr 8V0......000...........+...-.(Hurst & Blackett) 31/ 
Hertwig (0.), Text-Book of Embryology of Man, &c., cr 8yo (Sonnenschein) 21/( 
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Hod_es (J. A.), Lantern Slide Manual, Cr 8V0.........cccc0scc0ceecescas cones (Haz li) 2/0 
Kennedy (M. 8.), Memoir, er 8¥0 v.00... cesceee BEL ER RO i aE (Nisbet) 6/0 

ing (K. A.), A Geraldine, 2 vols cr 8vo .... (Ware & Downey) 21/0 
Lacey (W. J.), Cyril’s Promise, cr 8v0 ..............5 sislamiech catiie snipes (Nelson) 20 
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Lubbock (J.), Contributions to our Knowledge of Seedlings...(K Paul & Co.) 36/( 





iT LIBERTY” | WINTER SEASON, 1892. 
= ergo par of Fabrics for Personal 
| Wear in English and Oriental Silks, Brocades, 
NOVELTIES Satins, Gauzes, Crapes, Velveteens, and Cash- 


FOR s 
EVENING DRESSES | 7° 9735.0 Po eury and CO.’S, 


Artistic § Inexpensive. | 6 yisnan ead ett een Street, Was 
PATTERNS Post-F REE. | Of which an early visit of inspection 1s invited, 


Catalogue of ‘ Liberty’ Dress Fabrics post free. 
LIBERTY and CO.,, Regent Street, London, W. 


coc 8 & & FR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


_ 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Bris 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congou, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 











COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the bedy, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 8s. 6d., 10s 6d. 

Tllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


read the Prospectus of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1!,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 


_ London Office: 28 CORNHILN, E.C. West End Agency : 47 PALL MALL. — 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
OHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownine, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, } Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY S | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard =e ge Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. | , 
a | _ — - ai 
NVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of KE. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand. or 4 Roval Exchange. Cornhill. London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500.000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year. 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate’ 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


TRADE-MARK. 


OLWYN BAY. N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
and HOME for GIRLS. Twenty-five received. Etucation modern, in- 
teiligent, with individual care House stands oo hill-:ide, with garden ; facing 
sea.—Prospectus Report from Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella, Colwyn Bay is an 
Oxford Centre. Its climate is mild, dry, bracing, and free from fogs. 
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RESDEN, PENSION SIMLA. 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PENSION. 
Particu’ars given by Miss GAUDIAN, 16 Wyndham Place, London, W. 


aaa 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD 


The Board requires the services of a CHIRF ASSISTANT MISTRESS f, 
new Scientific «nd Technical School in Waverley Road, Small Heath. tt? 
ful Candidate will be expected to take the greater part of the res The 





OURNALISM.—A well-known City EDITOR and con- 
e tributor to several leading London papers is prepared to RECEIVE into 
his office ONE YOUNG GENTLEMAN for training in a lucrative department 
of journalism. Moderate premium, partly returnable im salary after first year. 
—Address, ‘‘ X.,’’ care of Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, E.O. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DiPARTMENT of CIVIL, MECHANIOAL, & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

No further entries of Day-Students for the Engi: eering Laboratories or 
Drawing Office can be taken until next Se-sion, when the nomber will be limited 
to 60. Applications fur acmi-sion will be received up to September : Oth, 1893, 
A paper in Elemevtary Mathematics will be set for all candidates, except such 
as have passed the Victoria Preliminary, or the London Matriculation, or other 
approved Examination Tnose who have passed the Victoria Preliminary Exami- 
tion will be in a po-ition to proceed, if they so desire, to the B.Sc. Degree in 
Engineering (Honours or Pass), 

Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


ASTBOURNE (BEST PART).—TWO or THREE 
LADIES could be received as paying guests in a private house. Every 
comfort. Or the honse would be let furnished at nominil reat.— For address. 
apply, KEAY’S LIBRARY, Eastbourne. 








LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, 8... Oxon., PREPARE 

BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOULS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 

good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY .—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 








EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKiNG.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certifi:ate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Tea‘hers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Paoblic Schools. Tnclusive terms, 80 to 100 gnineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 
RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOUL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPAKES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and foot»all.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 














bility of the Gir s’ Classes under the Superintendence of the Huad-Mastur pons, 
Salary, £180 per annum, sie 
Applicants shou!d be good practical teachers with a snfficient kvowle; 
French and the Sciences underlying Domestic Economy, in addition to the os 
~— —— aia : , ' an Usual 
‘or ‘Form of Application,” apply by letter addressed to ths 
SCHLOL BOARD, Birmingham. j Cla e the 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS Lp 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. ee 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &o. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seasid, 
Estate of 1,800 acres. a 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


I yp hte INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
= reg a —— in the — Public Works Department, and 
‘wo inthe Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SE¢ 
TARY, at the College. ened — 











HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN ana 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL, 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books ceveral good appoint 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general 
School and Private, Every care is taken that only properly qualified te ichers 
are admitted to the Registry. 





SHIPS, varying from £70 to £40, will be offered i» Decemher. Two of 
these will be given by preference to candidates with MODERN SIDE Subjects, 
Candidates at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—Apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, DECEMBEK 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONE of £50, THRER 

of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army 

Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do 

well, but fail to ob ain Scholarships.—For purticulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SKC* ETARY. 


teas KENT, 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MasTEr—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &¢, 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Honse system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 
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DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 
FOR 


THE BEST 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


A S T H M A, GOLD MEDAL 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarcttes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- | 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


PARIS, 1878, 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EP Ps’S 





BROWN & POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


a GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A pure Solntion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





OuTsipE Pack, TWELVE GuINEAS, 









FISHERS 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. Bago sccdsncicsn teins ssseseveeel0 10 0 
Half-Page ... 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page..... . 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column...... in Fae a 
Quarter-Column ........ccscseseee . 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page........... sottunesnesuees £14 14 0 
CGMS ORS: siccesscccensssccces icin, anaes SC 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad columa 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE wie 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russeli commuuicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


December 31st, 1864, 


14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


NEURALGIA. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


o— 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. | Including postage to any Yearly. Halj- Quar- 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLVS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATIS\Y, &c. 


part of the United yearly, terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. .. £1 86...0143..072 


Including postage t» any 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE of the Australasian 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, Diak:HMa, COLICS, &e. 


CAUTION.—None gennine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
SoLe Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT. 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 





'g CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompunies each bottle. | 
Tn Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c... 1106..0153.,078 
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pR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


J ASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Fourth Thou-and. 
¢ Jasmin did for himself in poetry, Dr. Smiles has now done for him in 
gy y= justice to that part of is lite which Jasmin’s simple modesty 
_ , him to record, namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. The story 
forbere as well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sym- 
pathy and appreciation.” —Times, 
“pr, Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this little. 
hat admirable man to English readers...... He die? worn out at the age of 
Bey five In the south of France he was mourned as the friend of the friend- 
es er the St. Vincent de Paul of poetry.” —Academy. 
JOSS 9 
“pr, Samuel Suiles has given to the world a graceful and sympathetic record 
fa ure and beautiful human life, teeming with the poetry of action as well as 
of . ht, and redoleat throughout of good deeds and loving-kindness,”—Daily 
Telegraph 
“]] 9 fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet que possible. Vio'a Jasmin 
sracon'é’ en anglais pour la postérité. C'est M. Smiles qui est le coupabie, et 
fe éiézant volume nous & teut a fait charmé,’’— Revue Littéravvre. 





“No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more delightful than this one about the 
arted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his best; for the 
asmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of this volume has the 
teristics of ease, simplicity, and beauty.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


wart-he: 
story of J 
happy chara 

“phe story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been admirably and 
ympatheticilly told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, to our mind, is one of the 
most attractive of all his works,”—Jvhn Bull. 


“One of the most touching aud chirming biozraphies we have ever read.” — 
Critic (New York). 
LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius, 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6s. each, 
THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS, Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 


each. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON, With Illustrations, 


2s, 7s. 6d., or 2x, 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s, 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 


trated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Llus- 
trated, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 


The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval and Military, and Civil Service), 
will take place early in DECEMBER. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, Lady 
JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, W., and must be sent in to her not later than 
November 28th 


N ISS WOODMAN’S CLASS for SONS of GENTLE- 

MEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Thorough preparation for Public Schools. Outdoor sports, under the super- 
vision of a graduate, are now added to the work of the School. 














\RAU GRUVEN offers a comfortable HOME, where 
every attention is paid to physical weifare, to ADVAN ‘ED PUPILS for 
German, French, Music, and Art. Lady-8oarders are als» received. Diisseldorf 
is noted for its healthy climate and educational advantages.—For particulars, 
apply Fran PASTORIN GRUVEN, Schumann Strasse 2, Diis-eldorf, Germany. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
= agg for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman,x—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, Madame de Worms is in London ; 
address, 100 Upper Tulse Hill. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1493 —T'« 0 of £80, one of £90, an i one of £40, EXAMIN:+ TION BEGINS 

aed lzth.—For further particulars, apply to the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley 
eve, Abingdon, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PROFES- 
. SORSHIP of HISTORY will be VACANT at Christmas Ly the resigna- 
tion of Professor Beesly.—Applications will be reccived up to Névember 30th. 
—For further information, apply to J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (for 
EGHAM, SURRFY, 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 12th. ENTRA* CE EXAMINA. 
TION on DECKMBER 15th and 16th.—For prospe:tus, forms of application for 
admission, ané further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


YO ARTISTS and LITERARY MEN.—For SALE, at 








Women), 








WELLINGTON, near Sandhurst, Berks. a SMALL RESIDENCE and | 


nearly two acres of land, in an exceptionally beautiful position, being the sub- 
ject of the celebrated picture, ‘The Minister’s Garden,” by the late Cecil Law- 
son, recently exhibited at the Guildhall. Price 550 guiueas.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply to GIDDY and GIDDY, Estate Agents, 121 Pall Mall. 


N AZE HILI SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BRUOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
layzround adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
aad King’s, the Head-Musters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


' JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND 0,8 
NEW BOOKS. 


Autobiographical Notes 


OF THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, H.R.S.A., LL.D. 


And Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 
1830 to 1882. 
Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings of Himself and Reproduction of Sketches 
by Himself and Friends 
2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


The PRINCESS of CLEVES. By 


Maiame DE LA Fayetrr. Translated by Toomas Sergeant Perry. With 
4 Full. age Etchings and § Etched Vignettes by Jule- Garnier, and Portrait 
engraved by Lamotte 2 vols. 16mo, clo h ornamental, gilt tops, 21; Also 
Edition de Luxe, on imperial Japan Paper, jimited for England to 25 nam- 
be: ed copies, bound in half-parchment, wi-h labels. £2 2s 


The DESIRE of BEAUTY: being 


Indications tor sthetic Culture. By THeovore CuiLp, Bound in “ Lily 


SILHOUETTES of AMERICAN 


LIFE. By KeBreca Harpine Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 

The BOYHOOD of CHRIST. By 
General Lew Wa..ace, Author of “ Ben-Hur: a Tae of the Christ,” &e, 
Richly Tlluatrared, imperial 16mo, cloth ornamental, gil «dges, 5s. 








SCIENCE STORIES. By Andrew 


WILson, F.R.S.E Crown 8vo, cloth ornament:l, gilt tops, 53. 


NOTICE. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY 
NEXT TUESDAY. 


Catalogue of Recent Books on application. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREKT, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 
69th YEAR of PUBLICATION. 


FULCHER’S POCKET BOOK, 
FOR i893. 
WITH AN ORIGINAL TALE, Entitled 
“THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB,’’ 
By DARLEY DALE, Author of “The Village Blacksmith,” ‘‘ Fair Katherine,” 
“‘Noah’s Ark,” &e, 


Original Poems, Enigmas, Charades, Doub’e Acrostics, Conundrums. 
Calendar and Memorandum Book, with beautifully executed Steel Engravings :— 
“ BRAMFORD LOCK GATES, SUFFOLK.” 

“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO” 
“VIEW IN KENT.” “COTTAGES AT GESTINGTHORPE, ESSEX.” 
“ST. MARY'S HALL, BELCHAMP, ESSEX.” 


HENRY ©, PRATT, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. 
Just iss.ed, price 4d., by post, 54, 
N ISS NADEN’S “WORLD-SCHEME”: an Essay by 
Geo’ ge M. Me.Crie. Annota'ed by Dr, LEwins. 
Lendon: Watts and Co., 17 Juhnson’s Coart, Fleet Street, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &e., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 


| cetaiaaaetiniamass ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... oes on al 
MANO INVALIDS.—Bournemouth, St. Leonard’s, Brighton, 


Eastbourne, T rquiay, Isle of Wight Jersey, Riviera, &e.—Several Doctors 
in these places will RECELVE INVAL!DS into their houses. —For particulars, 
apply to Mr. G. B. STOCK R, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 








£15,000,000 





ifFXO INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECK IVE RESIDENT-PATLEN CS, giving fail particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list inel des Private Asylums, &.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
SLOCKER, 8 Lancaster P ace, Strand, W.C. 
EMORY. — The LOISETTE SYSTEM.— A Law 
Lecturer at King’s College, London (J. Harper Seaife, LL.B.), says :— 

“It is invaluable for examination purposes and memory training.” Low fees 
to a Postal Class of Ten. —Write for Prospectus to 37 New Oxford Street, London, 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND SON’S NEW BOOks, 





NEW WORK ON THE HEAVENS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 
NOW READY. 


With 6 Stellar Photographs and 12 Lithographic Plates. 


Demy 8vo, 16s, cloth. 


THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE 


CHAPTERS ON THE ORIGIN AND 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE HEAVENS. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S., Author of “Star Groups,” &c. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.—Tue Nesurar Hyporursis—Fare’s THEoRY—StTeLLarR EvoLuTioN—THE FurEL oF THE SUN—Tue Luar 
EI1HER—THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER—CELESTIAL CHEMISTRY—THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS—THE MILKY WAY AND STaR DISTRIBUTION—CLU 
AkD STAR STREAMS—STELLAR DISTANCES AND MOTIONS—(VIANT AND MINIATORE SUNs—Someé Ear.ieR THEORIES OF THE UNIVERSE—SIR WILLIA 
THEORIES—SIDEREAL ASTRONOMY FROM HERSCHEL TO STROVE—STRUVE'S THEORY—PRoOcTOR’s ViewS—INFINITE SPACE AND A LIMITED UNIVERSE, 


NIFEROUS 
STERING St,Rs 
M Herscuer's 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Small 4to, Illustrated by 30 Maps, 5s., cloth. 


STAR-GROUPS 


A STUDENT'S GUIDE 


TO THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


“A knowledge of the principal constellations visible in our latitudes may be easily acquired from the thirty mips and accompanying text contained in this 


work,”’—NaTurE. 


«A very compact and handy gui'e to the constellations, The maps are exceedingly clear.’’"— ATHENEUM. 





THE MICROSCOPE. 
Its Construction and Management. By Dr. H. Van Heurcx. Translated 
from the French by Wynne E, baxTER, F R.M.S., &, With 250 Woodcnts, 
imperial 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


SAILMAKING. 


(The Art and Science of), By S, B. SapLEr, Sailmaker, late in the employ- 
ment of Ratsey and Lapthorne, of Cowes and Gos sport. With 23 full-sized 
Plates, small 4to, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


ELECTRIC SHIP-LIGHTING. 


A Handbook on the Practical Fitting and Ronning of Ship’s Electrical 
Plant. By J. W. Urquuart, C.E, With 84 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
cloth. 


TOOTHED GEARING. 


A Practical Handbook for Offices and Workshops. By A Foreman Pattern | 


Maker, Author of “ Pattern Making.” With 184 Illastrations, 6s. cloth, 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 


London: 


‘THE MECHANICS OF ARCHITECTURE, 


A Treatise on Avvlied Mechanics, especially adaotad to the use of Archit» ecte, 
Sng EK. WyypHam Taryn, M.A. With 125 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
c ot 


A POCKET BOOK FOR MINERS. 


Comprising Rules, Formule, Tables, and Notes. For use in Field and 
Office Work, By F. Danvers Power, M.E. Feap. Svo, 9s., lather, 


A HANDY BOOK FOR BREWERS. 


Being a Practicsl Guide to the Art of Brewing and Malving, By 1.8. 
Wrient, M.A. 53); ages, crown 8vo, 123, 61. cloth, 


LABOUR CONTRACTS. 


A Popular Handbook. By Davip Gippoxs. With Appendix of Statutes 
by T. F. Urtuey, Solicitor. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 





7 isivadanit Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, H.C. 





——— 





DAVID STOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 
FROM ARCADY to BABYLON. By Lily 


Perks. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


SONGS of an EXILE. By L E. Marsden. 


Square feap., cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


DEVONSHIRE IDYLS. By H. C. O'Neill. 


Second Edition, square feap., price 2s., cloth; and 1s, 6d. paper covers. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALK of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Sub-cribers) from TWO GOLNEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per anuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNI'E IN ONE SUBSCRIPTLION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Ca-riage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs subplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in sascal communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFOhD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W. Zl and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





OOKS. — HATCHARDS, Docksslters to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Uata- 
logued. All the New ‘and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 








SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 


This day.—By NORLEY CHESTER. Price 5s.; by post, 5s, 4d, 


> . 
OLGA’S DREAM: 
A Nineteenth Century Fairy-Tale. 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss and Irving Montazu. 
G. A Satasays :—“ Will delight old and yonng alike. The jokes are real jokes,” 
The Glasgow Herald sais:—“It is a delicious medley of nonsense with an 
undercurrent of shrewd sense, touched with genuine humour. The illustratious 
are as clever as the text,’” 
The G'ohe says: —‘‘ Charmingly illustrated.” 
Truth says :—‘* A charming aud charmingly illustrated book.” 
The Spectator says :—‘* Decidedly good fun...... Mr. Chester writes with real 
hamonr .....The illustrations are delightfully quaint.” 
The Scotsman says : —“* Clever enouxh to amnse both young and old people... 
The illu-trations add much to the charm of the book,” 


This day.—By FANNY BARRY. Price 33. 6d.; by post, 3s. 91. 


SOAP-BUBBLE STORIES. 
A Newand Original Collection of Short Stories for Children, 


Wich Illustrations by Irving Montagu, 


The Glasgow Hera'd says :—‘‘ A charming book for children, The illustrations 
are whimsivat and clever.’? 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ These are certainly as good specimens of the modern 
fairy-tule as any that we have ever seen, We congratulate Miss Barry on a 
most unusual versatility of taleat.’’ 


This day.—By the Rev. J. CLARKE, Vicar of Eling. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


THE STORY OF TWO CHURCH- 
WARDENS, Father and Son. 


At all Libraries, 


SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMEKICA, INDTA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, — for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 
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Just reads, in 2 vols,, sold separately, crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


The VICTORIAN AGE of ENGLISH 


TERATURE. 
- Mrs. CLipHANT and F, R. OurpHant, B.A. 
tient . I.—The State of Literature at the Queen’s Accession, and of 
— oe already done—Men who had made their names, espec ally 
eh Lockhart, Walter Savage Landor, Leigh Hunt—Thomas (arlyleand 
Jobn et wo Mil), and other Essayists and Critic-—Macan'ay and the other His- 
Jobn nee Biographers in the early part of the Reign—‘The Greater Poets— 
pe nd Thackeray, and the Older Novelists—Index. 
“ I —Writers on Religious and Theological Subjects—Scientific Writers-— 
hee shical Writers—The Younger Poets—The Younger Novelists—Writers on 
ie Historians, Biographers, Essayists, &c., and the Present Condition 
Arr iterature—Journalists—Index, 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH. 


A Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English Language, with 
Examples, down to the Present Day. 
By A. C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlbo:ough College. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. large post Svo, 21s. net. 


PUETRY. 
By the Rev. H. C. BrecuineG, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 
The Poems in this Collection comprise the following Subjects :—Love—Domestic 
Affection word Friendsbip— Death—Nature—Classical—Romance— Pastoral— Art 
—Man—Patriotism— Religion—Reflective. 
This Work is printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in buckram, and published 
jn a Limited Edition, which will not, under avy circumstances, be reprinted. 


In the press, demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the THEORIES of 


PRODU' TION and DISTRIBUTION in ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
from 1776 to 1848. 
By Epwin Canna, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

ConTENTS :—The Wealth of a Nation—The Idea of the Production of Wealth 
—The First “ Requisite of Production,’ Labour—The Sec md * Requisite of 
Production,” Capital—The Third “ Requisite of Production,” Land—The Idea 
of the Distribution of Wealth—Pseudo-distribution (causes which affect (1) the 
absolute amount of Wages per head; (2) the rate of Profits; and (3%) the 
absolute amount of Rent)—Distribution proper (causes whi-h affect the propor- 
tions in which a given produce is divided between different classes and 
individuals)—Politics and Economics. 


In the press, demy 8vo, with Maps, 


VENICE: an Historical Sketch of 


the Republic. 
By Horatio F. Brown, M.A., Author of “ Life on the Lagoons.”” 


Nearly ready, crown 8vu, with Maps. 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 


By H. F. Pe.uam, M.A., Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. 
Just published, demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. 


A CALENDAR of VERSE. 


Being a Short Selection for every day in the year from Twelve Poets, one 
for each month. 
With an Introduction by GrorGE SAINTSBURY. 


can heartily commend this charming ‘ Calendar of Verse.’ If we had not praised 
it as a string of pearls, we should have called it a book of gold.” —Gl:sgow Herald, 

“ A delightful volume of keynotes to English poetry, by which we may strike 
awhole world of remembrance or discovery. It will be welcome to all those 
who, in these over-thoughtful days, are able, like common sense Herrick, ‘ to 
live merrily and trust in good verses,’ ’—Daily Chronicle 

“Will be found a more than ordinary graceful gift-book for Christmas time.”’ 
—Scottish Leader. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


The EVOLUTION of DECORATIVE 
ART. An Essay upon its Origin and Development as Illustrated by the Art 
of Modern Races of Mankind. By Henry Ba.rour, M.A., F Z.S , Curator 
of the Ethnographical Department (Pitt Kivers Collection), University 
Miseum, Oxford. 

In the press, crown 8vo. 


TECHNICAL ESSAYS. 


By Members of the Arts and Orafts Exbibition Society. Edited with a 
Preface by WILLIAM MorRis. 


In the press, crown 8yo. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789—1815. 


By H. Morse Stepuens, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
{Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Periods of European History.” 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 


BRITISH COLONISATION in 


OUTLINE. By the Rev. WiLL1am Parr GresweLt, M.A, Author of ‘Our 
South African Empire,” ‘tA History of the Dominion of Canada,” and 
“Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi,”’ &c. 

Costents:—The West Indies—The Leeward Islands—Newfoundland—The 
Dominion of Canada—The West African Settlements—The South African Colo- 
nies—The Australian Colonies—New Zealand—The Islands of the Pacific—Ceylon 
and the Maldive Archipelago—Mauritius—Hong Kong—The Straits Settlements 
—British North Borneo. 





London: PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


FAITH: Eleven Sermons. 
With a Pre‘ace. 
By the Rev. H. C. Beecuine, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 

ConTEeNTs :—The Object of Faith—The Worsbip of fa th—The Righteousness 
of Faith—The Foo1 of Faith—National Faith—Tne Eye of Faith—The Ear of 
ai oma of Faith—The Gentleness of Faith—The Discipline of Faith 
—Faith in Man. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


FROM ADVENT to ADVENT. 


Sermons Preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By the late Ausrey L. Moore, M.A. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS of SIN. 


Three Courses of Sermons. 
By the late AuBrey L. Moore, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The MESSAGE of the GOSPEL. 


Addres-es t » Candidates for Ordination, and Sermons Preached chiefly before 
the University of Oxford. 


By the late Ausrey L. Moore, M.A. 


Just reaty, demy 8vo, 2s, 61. 


HIGH and LOW CHURCH. 


Being a Discussion Relating to Differences of Views within the Church of 
Englind as t» matters connected with its Doctrine and Practice. 
By Lord Norton. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With numerous Illastrations by the Author, and Maps. 


FROM ABRAHAM to DAVID. 


Tue Story of their Country and Times. 
By Henry A. Harper, Author of ‘‘ The Bible and Modern Discoveries,” and 
Member of the Executive Committee of the Pale-tiue Exp'oration Fund. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s., with numerous Ilustratious, 


OLD TOURAINE: the Life and 


History of the Famous Chate.ux of Frane>. 
By THEoporE ANDREA Cook, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford, 
There is also a limited Large-Puper Edition d Luxe «f 36 signed and num- 
bered Copies, with the ILilustrations hand-print | upon Japanese paper and 
mounted, price Five Guineas each net. 


Vo’. I., c-owa fyv°, 7s. 64, 


FRANCE of TO-DAY: a Survey, 


Comparative and Retrosp ctive. To be completed in 2 vols., sold separately, 
By M. BeTHam Epwarps, Officier de | In: traction Publique de France, Editor 
of Arthur Young’s ** Travel ia Franc :.”’ 

Conrents oF Vout, I. 

Introductory. Part I.—Pr. vinces: Bourton sais, Auvergne, Velay, Languedoc, 
Pyrenées, Part I1.—Prsvinces: Anjou, Poit>u, Gascoigne, Berry. Part IfI.— 
oa Part 1V —Franche-Comté, Burgundy, The Morvan. Appeudix. 
Index. 

Crown “vo, 5:., w i:h Maps ard Illustrations, 


NORWAY and the NORWEGIANS. 


By C. F. Keary, M.A, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., with Il!ustrations. 


The DAWN of ART inthe ANCIENT 
WORLD: an Archeological Sketch. 
By W. Martin Conway, sometime Roscoe Professor of Art in University 
College, Liverpool, Victoria University. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in SECONDARY EDUCA- 


TION. Edited by ArtHuR H. D. Actanp, M.P., Vice-President of the 
Council of Education ; and H. LLEwetiyn Smita, M:A., B.Sc., Secretary of 
= National Association for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary 
ducation. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon, James Bryce, M.P., Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


The FRENCH WARS of RELIGION: 


their Political Aspects. 
By E. Armstrong, M.A., Fellow, Lecturer, and Senior Bursar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 

Royal 16mo, 5s. 


LOVE’S LOOKING-GLASS. 


A Volume of Poems. By the Authors of * Love in Idlene:s.”’ 


Demy 16mo, each 3s. 6d. 
Bound in paper boards, with parchment back. 


The POCKET LIBRARY of ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. Elited by GeorGe Sarntssury. 

A Collection, in separate volumes, partly of extract: from long books, partly 
of short pieces by the same writer, on the same subject, or of the same class, 
Vol. I.—TALES of MYSTERY. Vol. V.—SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
Vol. II—POLITICAL VERSE. LYRICS, 

Vol, I1l.—DEFOE’S MINOR NOVELS. | Vol. VI.—ELIZABKTHAN & JACOB- 
Vol. IV.—POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. EAN PAMPHLETS, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW, REVISED, REARRANGED, and CHEAPER EDITION of LESLIE 
STEPHEN’S “HOURS ina LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 63, each, 
On November 23th, Vols, II. and III., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
CONTENTS. 

Vourmr Il.—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabbe—William Hazlitt—Disraeli’s 
Novels—Massinger —Fielding—Cowper and Rousscau--First Edinburgh Reviewers 
—Wordsworth’s Ethics—Landor’s Convers ttions—Macaulay,. 

Votume III.—Charlotte Bronté—Charles Kingsley—Godwin and Shelley— 
Gray and his School—Sterne—Country Book3—George Eliot, Autobiography— 
Carlyle’s Ethics—State Trials—S. T. Coleridge. 

















































NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
WILL BE READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES ON NOVEMBER 26th, 


In 2 vols post 8vo. 


DARK: 
A Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MISS ROBINSON’S 
‘“A WOMAN OF THE WORLD.” 


On November 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an 


Everyday Story. By F. Manet Rosrnson, Author of ‘‘ Disenchantment,” 
“The Plan of Campaizn,”’ &. 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


On November 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By 


Henry SETON MerRMAN, Author of “ Young Mistley,” &. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE HON. EMILY 
LAWLESS’S ‘‘ GRANIA.” 
Just published, crown Svo, 63, 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 


By the Hon. Emmty Lawress, Author of ‘ Hurrish,” “With Essex in 
Ireland,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MESSRS, WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at the Bookse'': rs’ and Libraries, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 


TION to the REVOLUTION, By W.C Sypwey, Author of ‘f England and 
the English in the Kighteenth Century.’’ 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

“He has an eye for wat is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scindals and follies of 
the town and the soberer life ot the rest of England.”—Times. 

*‘He has apparently consulted all the best known and most approved 
authorities on the subject of which he treats with judgment and assiduity, and 
the result is a compilation which is both entertaining and instractive.’— 

orld. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 
tions thereof. By Frances A. GERARD. 1 vol., 15s, 

“ Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer 
has evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is excellently 
illustrated, and is unquestionably a book of great interest.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Miss Gerard has studied her materials with great industry, and in particular 
has recovered many letters written by Angelica Kauffmann which lend an in- 
trinsic and exceptional interest to her volume.’”"—Times, 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 
Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With Copious Illustra‘ions, 
chiefly Portraits, By the Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors.’’ 2 vols. royal 
8vo, 42s, 

“ He has told his story well. The anecdotes relating to George III.’s family 
are numerous, and will amus> readers fond of courtly gossip.’’—Spectator. 

“The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopwdia of gossip about mon- 
archs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion,”— 

Daily News, 


INFELIX : a Society Story. By Lady 


DontzE. 3s, 6d, 


A Story for Children by the Author of ‘ The Little Lady of Lavender,” with 
numerous Illustrations, and bound in a cover of blue and gold, specially designed. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By 


THEODORA ELMSLIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
RIDGE and FURROW. By Sir Randal 


Roserts, Bart. 2 vols, 21s, 


A GERALDINE: a Novel in 2 vols. By 


RicHaRD ASHE KING. [Now ready, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 





Messrs, MACMILLAN and (06, 


beg to announce that Mrs. OLIPHA yrs 
New Novel, “The HEIR PRESUyp. 
TIVE and the HEIR APPARENT? ; 
now ready at all Bookstalls and Libraries, in 
three vols, Crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Cray. 


ForD, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘‘ Khaled,” “The Three Fates,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. ‘ os oe 


NEW POEM BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN, 
FORTUNATUS the PESSIMIST 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. Crown 8vo, 6s, F 
NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY MR. WILLIAM WATSON, 


LACHRYMA MUSARUM, and 


other Poems. By Wiiutam Watson, Author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Graye ” bo 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, — 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The OREGON TRAIL: Sketches of 


Prairie and Rocky-Monntain Life. By Francis PARKMAN. Illustrate 
Frederic Remington. Medium 8vo, 21s, ieee 


NEW WORK BY REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 


The HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Being the History of English Poetry from its Bezinnings 
to the Accession of King Ailfred. By the Rev. Srorrorp A, Brooke, MA 
With a Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. sid 


FOR OLD WESTMINSTER BOYS, 


The WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


REGISTER, from 1764 to 1883. Compiled and Edited, with Biographical 
Notes, by G. F. Russet Barker, of Lincoln’s Inn. Barrister-at-Law, and 
ALAN H, STenninG. With Appendices, Royal 8vo, 10:. 6d. net, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK. 
THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Washington 


Irvine. Agapida Edition. Printed from entirely new electrotype plates, 
lllastrated with Photogravures from Photographs (muy of which were 
taken specially for this edition) by R. H. Lawrence and others Each page 
is surrounded by a Moorish border, the designs being carefully copied from 
Moorish decorations, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, and with slip covers, 
the binding decorated with Moorish designs, in box, 25s. net. 

*,* This sumptuous edition of Irving’s picturesque and romantic work will form 

& companion set to the Varro Edition of the ‘‘Alhambra,’’ which was the 

leading holiday book of last year. While uniform in size and general style, the 

decorations, borders, illustrations, and cover designs for the **Granad.«’’ areall 
entirely new and in new colours. 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. With a History of 
his Literary, Political, and Religions Career in America, Franve, and 
Engl and, to which is added a hitherto Unpublished sketch of Paine by 
William Cobbett. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 258. 

THE CUSTOMS AND MONUMENTS OF’ PREHISTORIC 
PEOPLES. By the Marguis DE NADAILLAC, Translated, with the per- 
mission of the Author, by Nancy Betu(N. D’ANVERS). Fully Llustrated, 80. 

NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 

THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide to the Best Reading. By 
JAMES BALDWIN. 12mo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 

WALT WHITMAN. : 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIA; or, The Story of a Life, Being 
Selections from the Prose Writings of WALT WHITMAN. With Frontispiece, 
12mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORK, 


The REAL JESUS: a Review of his Life, 


Character, and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. By Jonn VickERS. 63. 





_ There is much very reasonable criticism in Mr. Vickers’s ‘ Real Jesus,’ which 
is a review and not a life...... He rejests the mythical explanations of Strauss, 
and attempts to account for the position Jesus has reached in men’s minds by & 
different process.’”’— Westminster Review, 

“After an elaborate introduction, in which there is much that is true and 
wise and will be read with profit by most thoughtful Christians, he subjects what 
4 related in the Gospels concerning Jesus to a critica! examination.’”’—Scottish 

VIEW. 

“The volume consists of an able introduction and ten chapters, in which the 
character, claims, and teaching of Jesus are judiciously analysed. The author 
goes over a vast extent of ground, introducing many original ideas and suppo 
ing his criticism by solid facts and conclusive reasonings...... The book is one 
whieh we can heartily recommend,”’—Literary Guide. 

‘*We have sufficiently indicated the value of this ably written book.””—Jewish 
Chronicle. 

“It cannot fail to be regarded as an important addition to modern Jewish 
literature,”—Brighton Times, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
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NISBET & CO.’S 
JAMES NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY of the LATE 

DONALD FRaSER, D D., and a Selection from 
i, Sermons With a Preface by J. OswaLp 
ty D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEW BoOK by the late Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 

BETWIXT TWO FIRES. By J. 
Jackson Wray, Author of ** Nestleton Magna, 
“ Muttbew Mellowdew,” “ Light from the Old 
Lamp,” “Honey from the Comb, &c. With 
Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The HOT SWAMP: a Romance of 
Qld A‘bion. By Rk. M. BALLANTYNE. With 6 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. : i 

“Fall of action and adventure, and is told with 
the antbor’s n¢ ver-failing freshness and breeziness of 


AUTO 


style.” Scotsman. 
W RELATIONS: a Story for 
Girls) By Emma MARSHALL, With 6 Ilustra- 


i xtra crown 8yvo, 5s. 

opeightly written, and altogether wholesome and 
desirable ’—Athenzum. : 
VIKING BOYS By Jessie M. E 

Saxby, Author of ** The Lads of Lunda,” ‘The 
Yarl's Yacht,” &c. With 4 Illustrations, crown 
», 88 6d. 

“ Wholesome and manly in tone, the book is 
thoroughly fresh and natural.’’—Morning Post. 
LILLA THORN’S VOYAGE; or, 

“That for Remembrance.” By GRACE STEBBING, 
Witb Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

“4 bright and clever story.’—Leeds Mercury, 

STEADY YOUR HELM; or, 
Stowed Away. By Wm. CHARLES METCALFE, 
Author of ‘ Above Board,’ “* Frank Weatherall,” 
&o, With 6 Illustrations, extra crown 8\0, 

“The hard lite before the mast in a merchant 
vessel is clearly set forth.’—Atherzum. 

BARON and SQUIRE: a Story of 
the Tuirty Years’ War. From the German of N. 
NogeLpEcHEN. By Sarau M. 8, CuarKeE (Mrs, 
Pereira), With 16 Illustrations, extra crown 


8vo, 5s. A ; 
“The story is well written, and abounds in 
dramatic incident.’’—Manchester Examiner, 

A BRAVE FIGHT, and other 
Stories. By Esmé Stuart, With 4 Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

“Written with much literary grace.’’—Glasgow 


Herald, 

SUNWOOD GLORY ; or, Through 
the Refiner’s Fire. By MarG@akeT Haycrart, 
Author of “Waters of Quietness,” ‘* Drift 
Leaves,” &c. With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


33 6d, 
“Thoroughly well told and full of interest,”— 
Literary World. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners St., W. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSI''S, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
aot drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on ——— to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
— on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, — Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





London, W.0. 

BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 

QouPs, - PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 





portteD MEATS. Also, 
FS8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(TURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :-— 

il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Oameron, M.D., says:—I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, 
The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Atrnzen T. Srory. 

With numerous Tilustrations from Paintiaxs or Sketches by Linnell. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ John Linnell, as a painter, is 
worthy of being classed with De Windt and David Cox and Copley Fielding, 
if not with Turner, Bonington, or Miiller. He was a man of most remarkable 
personal characteristics. His death ten years ago, when nearly ninety years of 
age, for a time closed a controversy which once raged round his name... .. Mr. 
Story’s biography is faithful, and does not hesitate to bring into prominence 
Linnell’s efforts in later life as a poet. The ‘Life’ will be valuable to all who 
wish to inform themselves of the history of a great artist; and we can do 
scant justice to it within our narrow limits.” 

The GLOBE says :—“ Here will be found not only a graphic account of 
Linnell and his career, but incidental passages concerning many other well- 
known persons, such as David Wilkie, William Collins, Macready, Millais, 
William Blake, Bernard Barton, Carlyle, and so on. The ‘ Life’ is illustrated 
by portraits of Linnell and reproductions of many of his works, a comprehen- 
sive list of which is given as an appendix.” 





Now ready. 


CHARLES KNIGHT: a Memoir. 


daughter, ALice A, Clowes, With 2 Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8yo, 12s, 


By his Grand- 


Now ready. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE: Reminiscences 


and Anecdotes of many Persons of Note. Ry Cornetia A. H. Crosse, Author of ‘‘ Memorials of Andrew 
Crosse, the Electrician.’’ 2 vo!s. post 8vo, 21s. 


Now ready. 
MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By Gorpon Hake. 

Including Recollections and Anecdotes of many Eminent Persons, 1 vo!. demy 8vo, 15s. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ These reminiscences are full of shrewd 
observation and anecdote ; we feel as we read them that the author is a man 
with the courage to form unusual opinions, and to express them when formed. 
vere With chat and personal gossip the book affords amusing reading.” 


Now ready. 
EGYPT TO-DAY: From the Fir.t to the Third Khedive. 
By W. Fraser Rak, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ It ‘s easy and pleasant reading, 
and the information it contains should be k. own to every Englishman who 
would understand why we went to Egypt and what we are doing there.” 





Now ready. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED LANDS: a 


Record of Personal Experiences in 1888-91, By B. F. S. BapeN-PoweLL, Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. With 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 1 vol, demy 8vo, 21s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—“ We have not space to do full justice 
to all Mr. Baden-Powell’s adventures by sea and land, especially to his voyage 
in a leper ship and his trip across America ; but we can heartily recommend 
this handsome and well-illustrated book to those who can enjoy the record of 
impressions made in many lands, told without fear or favour, and without any 
attempt at fine writing.” 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION. 
By the AUTHOR of “COMETH UP as a FLOWER.” 
MRS. BLIGH. By Ruopa Broveutoy, Author of ‘ Good- 

Bye, Sweetheart,” “ Nancy,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. - 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—*No one of Rhoda Broughton’s 
stories has given us so much pleasure as this; not even ‘ Nancy,’ which is 
probably her best; and not even ‘Dr. Cupid,’ which is no doubt the most 
interesting of her novels. Rhoda Broughton’s skill takes the form of an 
analysis of woman’s feelings. Her greatest successes as a novelist have been 
achieved mainly where she has first clearly outlined the woman’s character, 
and then limited the rest of the story to such circumstances as tend to illus- 
trate that character. In her latest novel, she has been truer to this principle 
than in any other of her works of fiction ; and it is this quality that makes us 
say ‘Mrs. Bligh’ will give more pleasure than any other of the series.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOO i. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘‘An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

3 vols. crown 8yo. 


3y the AUTHOR of ‘*MY STEWARDSHIP.” 


The STEP-SISTERS. By E. McQueen Gray, Author 


of ‘‘ Elsa,’ 3 vois, crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 








Pubishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD § SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Next week will be published. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Accouns of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the ‘ Escargot,’ taken 
in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” With 50 
Illustrations by John Wallace, after sketches by the Author,and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
15s. 








Next week will be published. 


VOYAGE of the NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. 


Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J.Cummine Dewakr, late Captain King’s 
Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. With 2 Autogravures, numerous 
full-page and other Illustrations, anda Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
RACING LIFE OF 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P., 


and Other Reminiscences. By Joun Kent, Private ''rainer to the Goodwood 
Stable. Edited by the Hon. Francis Lawnry. With 23 full-page Plates and 
Fac-simile Letter, demy 8vo, 25s. 

** A masterpiece of racing literature.’ —Saturday Review, 

*‘The most entertaining book on the Turf we have ever had the good fortune to read.”"—Field, 

“Tt is full of curious stories of a bygone generation of sportsmen and men of fashion.’’*—St James Gazette, 

** The most interesting book that has been written on the subject of horse-racing.”—Sportsman, 


This day is published. 


The DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of 


the OLD RELIGIONS. By Grorer Marurson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of 
“Spiritual Development of St. Paul,’ “Can the Old Faith Live with the New,” 
“ The Psalmist and the Scientist,” “Sacred Songs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Cf HIRD EDITION, now ready. 


The EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By James 
Rosertson, D D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A scholarly and scientific treatise...... Every student of the Old Testament, of whatever critical school, to 
whom truth is dearer than party, will welcome this volume as the most brilliant contribution to the con- 
troversy which has yet appeared from the conservative side,”’—Thinker, 


This day is published. 


The PUBLIC WORSHIP of PRES- 


BYTERIAN SCOTLAND. Historically treated. With copious notes, appendices, 
and index. By the Rev. Cuarites G. M‘Criz. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





BLACKWOOD’S POPULAR NOVELS (Copyright). Cr. 8vo, 3/6. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. By P. G. HAMERTON. 

The STORY of VALENTINE, and HIS ,MARMORNE. New Edition. Crown 
BROTHER. New Fdition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. | 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

| ‘A powerful and artistically told story.”—World. 

| A tale of no ordinary werit. It is strong in in- 


oe Poe Je eee story...... One of the | 
very best of Mrs, Oliphant’ lever b = 
4 pnant's many caver books.” | oct and adaseable th eoustzastion,”"—Pall Mall 





Morning Post. 


_“* Asa story and a study of Scottish life, ‘ Valen- 
tine and his Brother’ is simply a masterpiece.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


KATIE STEWART: and other Stories, 


New Edition, Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


| Gazette. 

“« No special correspondent ever gave us a more vivid 
impression of a battle than we receive from the 
chapter which narrates the capture of the Roche des 

| Aigious.’’— Atheneum. 
‘““A novel which is extremely facinating and 
eminently picturesque.”—Spectator. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I, 
LORD WASTWATER. By Sidney Bolton. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, 17s. 


It, 
MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT. 


TRAVERS. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s, 6d. 


By Graham 


** Distinctly ‘an up-to-date ’ novel...... The heroine is a singularly interesting and sympathetic personage, 
delighting in self-sacrifice...... All the minor characters in this clever and charming story are sketched with 
a strong hand......A delightful book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


“It is impossible to conceive a more charming English girl. The story itself is as pleasantas its heroine.” 


—Stardard. 


** It is something more than well written, and something more than clever: it is an original work of art.” 


— North British Daily Mail, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





i 
HURST & BLACKETT's 
NEW NOVELS. 





FOILED. By the Hon. Mry, 


HennikeR, Author of “ Sir George,” &o, 3 vols. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Hele, 


Suipron, Author of ‘* Dagmar,” « 
the Fenwickes,” &c. 3 vols, The Laat ot 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By 


CONSTANCE : MITH, Author of * The Repentange 
of Paul Wentworth,” “The Riddle of Lawrence 
Haviland,” &. 3 vols. 


NURSE ELISIA. By g. 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author <f “ Mahme Nonsie” 
“The Master of the Cercmonies,” &, 2 vols, 4 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. 


By Hesry CREssweELL, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” ** A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols, 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline 


Sereeant, Author of ‘‘Caspar Brooke’s Daugh. 
ter,” “ An East London Mystery,” &. 3 vols, 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce 
that they have now published Mr, 
NORRIS’'S New Novel, “HIS 
GRACE,” which can be obtained at 


all Inbraries. 


Norris, — HIS GRACE. By W.E. 
Noregis, Author of ‘‘ Mdlle. de Mersac,” ‘ Mar. 


cia,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


METHUEN and CO, 18 Bary Street, W.C, 





Now ready, 69 pp., demy 6mo. 
UGANDA: its Story and its Claim. 


A Handbook for the Present Crisis. By the Rev. 
G, Furness Smita, M.A., with Illustrations by 
Lancel: t Speed, etched from Sketches sent hom: 
since the war. Price 64. 
May be had from Lvcal Booksellers, or from the 
Cuurcu Missronary Society, Salisbary Square, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





“UGANDA.” 


N important Article on Uganda by 
Surgeon ParkEs (of Mr. Stanley’s last Expe- 
dition), entitled ‘A RAILWAY to the NYANZA,” 
appears in the UNITKD SERVICE MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. Copies post-free on receipt of po:tal 
order or stamps, 2s. 3d., from the Office, 15 York 
Street, Coveat Garden, London, W.C. 











NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 
MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN. 
By the Rev. C. VOYSEY, B.A. 

To Vindicate on Grounds of Pure Reason the Good- 
ness and Love of God in ordaining human lot. 
WILLIAMS and Noraatr, price 7s, 6d. 
Fourth Edition, pp. 30), 5s, 


Fagan by ai : Physical Life and 
Law. By Lione, Beate, F.R.S. Facts and 
Arguments against Mechanical Views of Life as 
accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, Tyn- 
dall, and many others. 

Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Impvri- 
TIES OF THE BLooD.—To insure heaith it is 
absolutely necessary that the fluids and solids of the 
human body should be kept free from those impuri- 
ties which are cuntinually getting admission into the 
system by erroneous living, unwholesome atmos- 
phere, or disordered stomach. The only safe and 
certain way to expel all impurities is to take 
Holloway’s Pills, which have the power of cleansing 
the bl from all noxious matters, and at the same 
time removing any irregularities which their pre- 
sence may have already produced in any organ. 
Holloway’s Pills expel all humours which taint or 
impoverish the blood, which they purify and invigor- 
ate, a dgive general tone. They are applicable to 
all alike—young or old, robust or del.cate. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF 


ASSELL’S FAMILY 
MAGAZINE 


ip 80 Pages Monthly, 
DECEMBER PART, 1892, 
Price 7d. 


3 Faminy MaGaztne occupies a 
ion amongst the ye “ 

. Throughout the Unite 
° ll, ie it a won for itself a 
te ost place in public favour as a Maga- 
oe which contains attractive reading for 
le MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 

The success of the Magazine has been so 
ronounced that its circulation has more 
ae quadrupled in recent years. 

Messrs. CASSELL and Company have now 
determined to permanently enlarge the 
Magazine (without increase of price) by the 
addition cf 16 Pages Monthly, commencing 
with the December Part, 1892. By means 
of the additional space thus placed at his 
disposal, the Editor has been enabled to 
arrange for a series of New Features of the 
highest importance and interest, and the 
Programme for the coming year will, it 
;; believed, surpass in attractiveness any 
which have hitherto been issued. 


With the 


(1ASSELL’S 
unique posit 


CONTENTS OF THE 
DECEMBER PART. 
1, LONDON UNDERMINED. A com- 


lete Story, in 3 Chapters, by VINCENT 


LSDEN. 

9, Mr. WALTER BESANT and the EAST- 
ENDERS. By RarymMonp BLATHWaAYT. 

3, ASMILE, a TEAR, a KISS. Original 
Song. Words and Music by W. J. Foxe, 
8.A., B.Mus., Lond, 

4, ON the “ UNDERGROUND.” By F. 


M, Fotmes. 

5. IMITATION, TRUE and FALSE. By 
Frank BEpDARD, M.A., F.R.S., Prozector to 
thy Zoolovieal Seciety of London. 

6. THAT OTHER STORY. By the 
Author of “ The Rock of Kazim.”’ 

7,.SOME FAMOUS RESIDENTS at 
HAMPTON COURT. 

8. THAT HORRIBLE NIGHT-MARE. 
By a Family Doctor. 

9, SNOW FIGURES. By J. F. Suutrvan. 

10, The MYSTERY of GARSTIN HOUSE. 
By Wit tam CarRNs. 


ll, HOW a WILDERNESS BECAME a 
GARDEN 
12.HER STUDY from LIFE. By 


coy WaSsERMANN, Author of ‘‘ Captain 

itty.” 

»-ABOUT GLASS CLOTH EM- 

BROIDERY. By ELien T, Masters. 
lt, WHAT to WEAR in DECEMBER. 
By our Paris and London Correspondents. 

1. A GOSSIP from BOOKLAND. 

16. The GATHERER. An Illustrated Re- 
z cord of Invention, Discovery, and Science. 

7. NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. Open 
to all readers of “ Cassell’s Magazine.” 

1; Four-part Story. Prizes of £50, £40, 
and £30. 

2. Photographic Portrait Competition. 
Prizes of £5, £4, and £3, 

3, Domestic Art Competition. Prizes of 
£5, £4, and £3. 

A ROMANCE of MAN. New Serial 
Story. By C. E. ©. We1gaxt, Author of “‘ The 
Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,” &c. 

19, RICHARD JENKINS, MASTER. New 


Serial Story. By Sipney GRIER. 


— 
oe) 


_ 


— 
a 


“The stories in Cassell’s Family Magazine 
are good, the pictures are clever, the selec- 
tion of subjects is strikingly varied; it 
contains a variety of useful information, 
and altogether a glance through the pages 
shows that their contents are unusually 
attractive.”—Times. 


“Cassell’s Magazine ought to be in every 
household.” —Queen. 


ORDERS for the FIRST PART of the EN- 
LARGED SERIES of CASSELL’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE are now 
received by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 21s, 
The INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
12 Engravings and many smaller I/lastrations by Herbert Railton and o her Artists. 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES (100 only), 42s. net. 
** Few writers are better qualified than Mr. Loftie to do jastice to these sources of interest.”-—Times, 
“ The illustrations are of the l ighest type of excellence.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





With 


Price 21s, 

The LAUBEATE’S COUNTRY. Sketches of Places connected with the Life 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, By A. J. CHURCH. With 15 Copper-plates and many other Illustrations by 
Edward Hull. 

LARGE-PAPER COPIES, bound in vellum, £3 3s. 
“There can be no better gift for the lover of Lord Tennyson's poems.”—Guardian. 


At every Library, price 12s. 6d. 
SACHABISSA: some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland 
her Family and Friends, By Jutta CarTwRiGut (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait. : 
Saturday R+view.— Mrs. Ady is much to be congratulated on this volume, in which sh ll 
— to the word all that can be gather.d together concerning the times of a mo.t delightful Ps pesca 7 
able woman, : 


Pall Mall.—‘ A valuable history cf the great people of the time; it is thorough!y interesting reading 
throughout.” 


Now ready, price 5s, 


STORIES from the GREEK COMEDIANS. By the Rev. A. J. Church. With 


16 Coloured Illustrations, 


“ EVENTS” SERIES, NEW VOLUME, price 53. 
The REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.L 


With Portraits and Plans, 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES (200 only), roxburgh, 10s. 6.1. 


Now ready, price 6:, 
CBARING CROSS to ST. PAUL’S. By Justin McCarthy. 
Joseph Pennell. New Edition. 
“Mr, Pennell’s sketches are simply admirable.”’—Ti mes. 


Illustrated by 


Now ready, price 5s. 


The GREAT WORLD’S FARM; or, How Nature Grows her Crops. By 


SELina Gare, Author of ‘‘ The Great World’s Lumber-Room.”’ With a Preface by Professor BouLGER, 
and 16 Illustrations. 


“A fascinating volume of popular science.”—Times, 


Now ready, price 73. 6d. 


STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC: Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. By W. H. 


Hapow, M A. With 5 Portraits, 


“ His sketches of the life of his subjects are as bright and entertaining as bis criticisms of their wo: ks, and 
his estimates of their influence are stimulating and sug; estive.’’—Scotsinan, 


“* A book which people of murical taste will read with sustai ed pleasure.”—Yorkshire Post. 


Now rea‘y, price 5s., cloth. 


In the SERVICE of RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL : a Story. By Mrs. Marshall. 


With 8 Illustrations, 


Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 


ADRIFT in. a GREAT CITY. By M. E. Winchester. With Illustrations by 
acom 000. 


**One of Miss Winchester’s pleasantly written tales...... Ta its description of slum-life in Liverpool, it is 
equal to any of her previous efforts."—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK: a Story of 1666. By E. Ward. With 8 Illustrations. 


“Miss Ward gives a very good idea of the great fire. ’—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price 5:, cloth. 

The SIEGE of NORWICH CASTLE: a Story of the Last Struggle against the 
Conqueror, By M. M. Buake. With 12 Illustrations. 

** Contains some admirably life-life pictures of that epoch.”—Duily Telegraph. 


In a few days, price 7s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT and HIS WRITINGS. By Gerald Moriarty, Balliol Colleg*, 
Oxford, With 9 Portraits, 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES (150 only), 21s. 


In a few days, price 6s, 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. From the French of E. Corroyer. 


WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the Irish National Gallery. With 238 Illustrations. 


Edited by 


Ready the last week in November, price 35s., cloth; half-morocco, 423. 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1892. Being the Third of the New Series. 


With 3€ Etcbirgs and other Engravings, and many minor LIilustrations, 


Now ready. price 7s, 6d. 
The YORKSHIRE COAST and the CLEVELAND HILLS and DALES. By 
JOHN LEYLAND. With Map, Etchings, and other Illustrations by Alfred Dawson and Lancelot Speed. 
LARGE-PAPEB COPIES (250 only), 123. 6a, 
** A pleasant description of a fascinating district.””—Times. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
THOMAS and PAUL SANDBY, ROYAL ACADEMICIANS: their Lives and 
Works. By WiLtiam Sanpsy. With 5 Portraits on Copper, and 12 other Illustrations, 
“ Will be read with iriterest and pleasure by all who are attracted to the history of Art in Eneland.” 
—Saturday Review. 
Now ready, price 6s , cloth. 
LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grindon. With many Illustrations. New Edition. 
“The style is bright and lucid, and the book is eminently readable from beginning to end,” 





LUDGATE HIL LONDON. 


SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION. 


CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 


Revised and Enlarged, and with New Preface, more 
fully explaining the nature of the New Organon 
used in the solution of its Problems. 


The Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., says:— This is the most remarkable and im- 
portant work of the last twenty years. It is not too much to say that Mr. Crozier 
ean enter the lists with men like Carlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and John 
Stuart Mill, all of whom he treats sympathetically, and hold his own.” 

The Spectator says:—‘ The book of a very able man. ...The testimony which 
we are compelled to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely 
impartial...... Full of original criticism ..... Great literary faculty......A book 
far less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s,” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton says:—‘ The book seems to me to be one of the most 
original and remarkable of the present day. There is nota dry page from cover 
to cover.”’ 

Know’edge says :—‘* No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the 
conviction that its author has established a claim to stand high among the most 
profound and original thinkers of the day...... He has set himself an ambitious 
task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success...... Willrepay perusal 
and re-perusal.,’”’ 

Vernon Lex says :—“ The ability of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkable clear- 
ness of detail vision, singular acumen of distinction—the power, so to speak, of 
seeing through mill-stones, of being in a manner clairvoyant......This accurate 
and subtle thinker, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 
being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J, THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES: 


Hannah More—Fanny Burney—Maria Edgeworth — Harriet Martineau — 
Jane Austen—Felicia Hemans—Mary Somerville—Jane Taylor—Charlotte 
Bronté —Elizabeth Gaskell—Elizabeth Barrett Browning— George kliot.” 
By L. B. Waurorp, Author of ** Mr, Smith,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 
GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “‘ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, 16s, 

** These Jetter: have a double interest. They reveal in Miss Jewsbury herself 
a highly-strung and fascinating personality; and they give us glimps+s of the 
real Mrs, Cariyle The prevading note of the correspondence is vivacity.’— 
Times. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the Production, Preservation, and Killing of Game. With 
Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. By Sir 
RaLpH PayNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With Portrait of the Author, and 103 Iilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


FIRST SERIES—ON the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 


With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. With a Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 
vo, 65. 
405 Copies will be printed on Large Paper. 


BUDDHISM—-PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 
in MAGADHA and in CEYLON. By ReainaLtp STEPHEN CopLrstTon, D.D., 
Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 8vo, 16s, 

8 book which will attract the attention of students of comparative religion,” 
mimes, 


MORALITY in DOCTRINE. Sermons by 


Wituiam Brieuat, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor 
of Ecc'esiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. Crowa 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. By ALFrED H. Hutu. Royal 8vo, 21s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Ruger, M.D. Re-com- 
posed throughout, Enlarged, and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, 
and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis Roger. Crown 


8vo, 19s, 6d. 
MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 
Compiled from the Letters 


during the CIVIL WAR. By Lapy VERNEY. 

and Iliustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks, With a Preface 
by S. R. Garpiner, M.*., LL.D. With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and 
Facsimiles, 2 vols, royal 8vo, 42s. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS, and other 

Storie-. By JuLian Sturais, Author of ‘‘ Thraldom,” “John Maidment,” 

&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** An Unimportant Person’ and ‘The Romince of an Old Don’ are capital, 

and there are few more delightful persons to be inet with, each in his own way, 

than the young whirlwind, Martin Carter, and the prim, undergrown, and 
anseliish Stanley Betel.’”’—Bookman, 

NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 


Deanv, Author of “John Ward,” &c. Orown 8vo, 5s, 
“The thread of the story is admiral!y interwoven through the gossipy eonver- 
e@ ions of the children and their elde’s.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


Price on application to the Booksellers, 





tartrate 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW Books 


JAS. FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
The LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTRs 


SAAVEDRA: a Biographical, Literary, and Historical Study 


tentative Bibliovraphy from 1535 to 1892, and an Annotate kona 
UX On 
omy 


the “Canto de Caliope.”” By James FirzMavaice Ketty, p 8¥0, 
Aint [Tn a few days, 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 
EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Ac 


of some of the larger forms of Aucient Animal Life, 
Horcuinson. With numerous [!lustrations by J. Smit 
Preface by Dr, Henry Woopwarp, F.R.S. Demy 8yo, 12s. 


count 

By the Rey, HN 

and others, anda 
{Ina few days, 


C. A. STODDARD. 
SPANISH CITIES: with Glimpses of 


Gibra tar and Tangiers. By C. A. Stopparp, Author of “ Agros ae 
With 18 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 61. : "Tthisdee 


ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMOCRACY. 


By AnaTo.y Leroy-BEAULIEv, Member of the Institute of France, 


lated by B. L. O'DONNELL. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d, Trane 





CHARLES DIXON. 
The MIGRATION of BIRDS: an Attempt 


to Reduce Avian Szason-Fligat to Law. By CHares Dixon. Crown 8y0, 
6s. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 


Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 2 vols, 
[Seventh Thousand this day, 


SAMUEL LAING. 
HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from 


History and Science. By Samuryt Larna, Anthor of “ Medern Science and 
Modern Thought.’? With Lilustrations, [Seventh Thousand this day, 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and ESSAYS, 


By SAMUEL LaInG, [Ninth Thousand this day. 








NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. 
"TWIXT WOOD and SEA. By Elizabeth 


GopFREY 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day, 


CAPTAIN L. ANDERSON. 
The STORY of ALLAN GORDON. By 


Captain Linpsay AnpreRsoN, Author of ‘A Cruise in an Opium Clipper,” 
Crown 8yo, 5s. [This day, 


HANNAH LYNCH. 
ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannah Lynch. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [ Ready, 


PUSHKIN’S TALES. 
The QUEEN of SPADES, and other 


Stories. With a Biography. Translated from the Russian by Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND Epwakps, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 
RACHEL and MAURICE, and other Tales. 


By the Hon. Marcaret CoLuieR, Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. [This day. 


CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 
IN the SHADE of SCHIEHALLION. By 


CuarLes BLATHERWICKE, Author of ‘‘ Peter Stonnor.” With 4 Llustrations, 
crown 8yo, ls, 





G. F. UNDERHILL. 
IN and OUT of the PIGSKIN. By G. F. 


UNDERHILL, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, ls, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Buyers of Books for Presents and Prizes are requested to ask 
the Bookseller to show them the New Books Published by the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

If the Bookse ler should not have them in Stock, any of the 
Pooks in this List will be sent, by parcel post, direct from the 
Publisher, Mr. R. BRADSHAW, 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
ipt of the published price. Cheques and Money Orders to 


ie payable to Mr. F. G. SARGENT (Cashier). CATALOGUES 


be made 
GRATIS. 


HENRY MAR TYN, Saint and Scholar. By GEORGE 
eyirn, O.1.K., LL D., Author of “ Life of Williim seanieiel &e, With 
Portrait and Tilustrations.. cea <q . 106 
VICTORIA, RI: Her Life yer Sten By : tn 
Macavzay. With many Engravings. Handsome cloth, gilt oe 
ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. 8S. G. GREEN, With Fine Engravings. Revised Edition. ; 
Handsome cloth, gilt eat . 8i- 
LONDON PICT URES. inne with — cal Pencil. 
By Ricrarp L saan M.A. Profuse a Tlustrated. Handsome cloth, 
g ilt edge 8 oe . 8/- 
scoTTISH PICTURE 8. pene with Pen ail Pencil. 
By 8. G Green, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. New and Revised 
Edition. Handsome cloth, gilt edges ... 8/- 


IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with is pe Pencil. By 
RICHARD nee MA. With a Han:'some es gilt ‘ 
edg 23 ase a 


WELSH P. ICTURES. Thee. with Pen me Pencil. 
Edited by Ricnarp Lovett, M.A, With 72 Illustrations. Handsome 
cloth, gilt e ges. Just published 3 8 


SBA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen = Pencil, By 
James Macautay, M.A., MD. Pr ‘nal IUustrated. Hasdsome 
cloth, giltedges.. 8'- 


“THOSE HOLY PIE LD re Palestine Tlustr ated by 
Pen and Pencil. 7” Dr. 8. Mannina. Many Engravings. Handsome 
cloth, giltedges eee 8/- 


UNITED STATES PICTURES. Drawn ‘wah a 
and Pencil. By R. Lovett, M.A. With a Map and more than 100 ; 
Engravings. Handsome cloth, gilt... aia ia tad wa ica “Os 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Marquis oF Lorne. With numerous fine seein wal E. 
Whimper. Handsome cloth, gilt <i 8/- 


INDOOR GAMES and RECREA TIO} rs for BOYS. 
Edited by G, A. ‘aiccaonnsine Il Sane with on ‘of Engravings, 
Cloth, giltedges ... a he oe 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL a 1992. 932 pages of 
Popular Illustrated eee bi Boys and Young Men. Handsome 8 
cloth ... ace /- 


. 10/6 


The GIRL'S own “INDOOR BOOK. Riited _ 
CaarLes Peters. With over 150 Illustrations. Cloth, giltedges .. 8/- 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1892. 832 pages of 


In teres ting Reading and Pictures for Girls -_ oe Women, Hand- ; 
comecloth ... “a 8/- 


JAMES GILMO UR of MONGOLIA. His Diaries, ‘thle 
and Reports, — dand Arranged by Ricnarp Lovert, M.A, With 
Portraits, &c... sea ee hea 7/8 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL re 1892. "360 1 pages 


of Pepular ee ies Reading. — many Illust sattaneadl Hand- 
somecloth .. 7/6 


The SUNDz {Yat HOME ANNU. {L for 1992. - 928 p pages 


of Interesting Sunday Reading and Pictures, Handsome cloth . 7/6 


HALF-BROTHERS. By HeEspa STRETTON, nen “ 
“ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘*C ohecks and Cables,” &, ... 5/- 


OLD MISS AUDREY: a Chronicle of a » Quiet Village 


By EveLyn Everet GREEN. Illustrated. .., 5/- 


HEROES of the GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. 


Tuomas STANLEY TREANOR, M.A., sees iin of the Missions to meets 


Deal. With I!lustrations .. ees ree ae ove 3/6 
The STORY of UGANDA, and the Victoria Hysuse 

Mission, By S.G@. Stock. With Illustrations aa . 3/6 
BUSH LUCK: an Suuate Stony. 7 w. Te 

LEY, Illustrated ... . 3/6 


UNCLE TOWSER: a Story for Boys om and Old. 


By the Rev. A. G. Matan, M.A., F.G.S. Illustrated .., 3/6 
BROKEN LIGHTS. By saci Author of “A Fallow of 
Trinity,” &c. ... ae ese - 3/6 
ASCELINE’S LADDER. By a — Davis, 
Author of ‘‘Shayning Castle,” &c. Illustrated ... 36 
OUR STREET. By Leste Kerra, Author of “A 
Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. Illustrated ... 3/- 


The SHADOW on the HEARTH. By Rev. T. s. ~— 
Lineton, M.A, Author of “Straight to the Mark,” &. Illustrated 3/- 


A large number of attractively bound books have been recently 
published by the Society at prices from 6d. to 2s, 6d. each. 


The RELIGIOUS unt SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.; and 164 PICCADILLY, W. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


MR. HARRY QUILTER’S NEW BOOK. 


PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and 


LITERATURE, including ESSAYS on the HI STORY of 

PRE-RAPHAKLITISM, and on CONTEMPORARY ENG- 

LISH ART. W ith 64 Full. Page Plates by many of the Leading Artists of 

the day (incl. 5 R.A.’s and 9 A R.A.’s). Imperial 8vo, uniquely boand, 21s. 
[ Ready. 


LARGE.PAPER EDITION (225 Copies only), Sts, nt. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the 


ANGLO-SAXONS, By Baron J. De Baye, Correspondent of the 
National Society of Antiquities of France and of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. With 17 4to Steel Plates (containing 114 Fi; gures) and 31 Wood- 
cuts in the Text, royal tto, 2ls, [In a few days, 


[Nearly all sold, 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


1. SKETCHES of LIFE and CHAR- 


ACTER in HUNGARY. By Margaret FietcHer. Illustrated 
throughout by Rose le Quesne. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready, 


A bright and graphic account of a little-known but very interesting country, by 
two young English dies in quest ef the picturesque, travelli« ig alone and with @ 
great capac ity for enjoyment. “ Tru Hungary is the advice we would give to any 
one in search of a pleasant p'ace in which to spead his holiday,” says the PALL 
MALI. GAZETTE. 


2. FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELE. 


PHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA). By Epwarp Carpenter, 
Fally Illustrated, 8vo. [Shortly, 


HISTORYofthe ENGLISHLANDED 


INTEREST: Customs, Laws, Agriculture. By Russett M. 
GARNIER, B.A. (Oxon,.) 424pp, 8vo, 103, 6d, 


“Mr. Garnier is intimate in his s ibject. Mr. Kenelm Dighy has dealt with its legal 
aspects ; the late Prof. Rogers, Mr. As shley, Mr. See‘ohm, Mr Cunningham, and a 
host of writers have written of it as economists, and the literature of the subject 
in all its many sides is prodigious, It was a happy thought on the part of Mr. 
Garnier to focus some of the scattered rays of light. He writes, it is important to 
note, with aliving knowledge of the rural En: gland of today He has read much and 
widely ; he has mastered must of the authcrities on the subject.’—Times. ‘ Full 
of careful and far-reaching erudition ”"—SCOTSMAN. “Eminently readable, An 
important contribution to economic hists ry.’ —GLascow HERaLp. 


MR. GEORGE BARLOW’S NEW POEM. 


A LOST MOTHER. With a Frontispiece 


of Mr. W. Bell S:ott’s Etching after Blake’s “There Shall Be No More 
Death.” Feap. 4to, with Rubricated Initial Letters, 4s. 6d. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION (50 Copies only), 7s. 64. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’S * JESUS, 


The LIFE of JESUS. By Davin Friep- 


RICH Strauss. Transla'ed by George Furor. New Edition, in lvol. With 
an Introduction by OTTO PFLEIDE RER, Profe:sor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Large svo, 153. [Shortly. 


A STUDENT’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. By Dr. W Moe .trr. Translated by ANDREW 
RUTHERFURD, B.D. 558 pp., 8vo, 153,‘ An excellent handbook for students, 
and will be valued by all who wish to follow in an u-biassed narrative the 
development of Christianity.”—G Lasaow Heratp. “ A distinct advance on 
Kurtz.”— REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. “ The kind of book a student delights 
in—loves to handle, loves to conquer, and to know,.’’—ExpostTory Times, ‘‘ In 
the days when we were divinity students we put our trust in Kurtz. This con- 
Jidence is now numbered among our early illusions ; there is Moeller to flee to 
and be secure.”—MODERN CHURCH, 


A BROWNING PRIMER: being a 


Companion to the Poc ket Volume of “* Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning.” By EstHer PHese Derries, With an Introduction 
by Dr. F, J. Forntvatu. 16mo, half-cloth, paper boards, ls. 


A CANAANITISH WOMAN: a 


Novel. By J, THomas Duncan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


JENNY’S CASE. By Mrs. Pinsent. A 


Cheaper Edition of this must successful Novel, in 1 vol, cloth. [ Ready. 


TEXT-BOOK OF EMBRYOLOGY. 


TEXT-BOOK of EMBRYOLOGY of 


MANand MAMMALS. By Dr. Oscar Hertwia, Professor Extra- 
ordinarius of Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Berlin, Translated from the Third German Edition by Epwarp L. Marg, 
Pb.D., Hersey Professor of faeeweg | in Harvard University. With 339 
Figures in the Text and 2 Coloured Plates, demy 8vo, 21s. [Rrady. 


BIOLOGY: Text-Book of Ele- 


mentary. Adarted for the Use of Students for the Examination presented 
by the conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. By 
H. J. CamMPBELt, M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Biology in G@uy’s Hospital. 
136 Cuts, 6s. (Ready, -4 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster 8q., London. 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN &C0,'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS AT 
THE LIBRARIES. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (a New Author). 
WHITHER? a Novel. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 
31s. 6d. 

**The plot is well handled...... The 
story never loses interest. The inci- 
dental descriptions are good, and the 
subsidiary characters well drawn.”— 
Saturday Review. 

‘Thoroughly readable.’’—Guardian, 

“ Her heroine is worth a dozen of the 
majority ; and while she is not above 
giving us sufficient love-making, she 
knows better than to fill her book with 
the unprofitable flirtations of younz 
people.’’—Standard. 








RITA’S NEW NOVEL. 
ASENATH of the FORD: 


a Romance of the Red Earth 
Country. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3ls, 6d. 

[Just out. 





FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


HOW LIKE a WOMAN. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 
31s. 61, 

“ Egual in point of merit to the best 
literary work she has produced,’’— 
Scotsman. 

‘*The anthoress has made a pretty 
tale, which we commend heartily to our 
readers,’’—Literary Churchman, 





FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


The ISLAND of FAN- 
TASY. By Frereus Hume, 
Author of “ Monsieur Judas,” 
&c. 3 vols. crowa 8vo, price 
8ls. 6d, 

“« This novel is a long way in advance 
of anything Mr. Fergus Hume has 
hitherto attempted. His style has 
greatly improved; bis conceptions are 
really noble, if not great.”’—Academy. 

“* Most readers of Mr. Fergus Hume’s 
previous stories will be pleasantly sur- 


prire | to find ‘The Island of Fantasy ’. 


not merely an exciting romance, but a 
sufficiently well-studied work with 
some evidence of poetic feeling...... 4 
rousing adventure story.’’—Athenzum. 

“The author’s most ambitious and 
his most :uccessful work hitherto pub- 
lished.” — World, 


CLARA LEMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A COVENANT with the 
DEAD. By Ciara LEMORE, 
Author of ‘*A Harvest of 
Weeds.”’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 3ls, 6d. 

**Clara Lemore gives her readers a 
good run across country, and shows 
them very pretty sport.”—Atheneum, 

“The author has a secret and keeps 
it well; ore is baffled continually with- 
out being irritated until the enlighten- 
ment comes.’’— Speaker. 





Cc. J. WILLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
HIS SISTER'S HAND. 
sy C. J. Wits. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
**We can only advise novel-readers to 
fake their fill as soon as may be of the 





feast provided.’’—Athenzum, 
BY THE AUTHORS OF “PAUL 
NUGENT.” 


NO COMPROMISE. By 
HeLten F. HETHERINGTON 
and the Rev. H. Darwin 
Burton, Authors of “ Paul 
Nugent.” 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
price 3ls, 6d. 

“The novel is one of conspicuous 
power, ‘The narrative is rich in inci- 
dent. The dialogue is always clever, 
never dull.”’"—Scotsman, 











STORY BOOKS FoR CHRIST MAS, 1892. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 
SHORT STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. By Gertrude 


SELLON. Illustrated with 16 Coloured and vumerous Black-and- White Pic- 
tures by W. Weekes. Crown 4to, paper boards, price 5s, 

TOLD AFTER TEA. By M. and C. Lee, Authors of 
“The (ak Staircase,” &c. Illustrated with 8 Pictures in Colour by Edith 
Hume and Etheline E. Dell, and 50 Black-and-White Pictures by H. Ford. 
Crown 4+o, paper boards, price 3;. 6d. 

SOME SWEET STORIES of OLD; Boys of Bible 
Stories. Second Series. By the Rev. C. J. RipgEway, M.A. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations by Henry Ryland, and numerous Black-and-White Pictures by 
Lucien Davies. Crown 4to, paper boards, price 23, 6d. 


STORY BOOKS. (//lustrated in Black-and-White.) 
CHRONICLES of FAERYLAND. Fantastic Fables 


for Old and Young. By Feraus Hume. Illustratel by Miss Wallace Dunlop. 
d4to, cloth, price 6s. 


DOLLIKINS and the MISER. By Frances Eaton, 
Author of “A Queer Little Princess.” Illustrated by W. L. Taylor. 4to, 
cloth, price 63. 


A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. By Frances Eaton. 


I lustrate.i 4to, cloth, price 6:. 
An AFFAIR of HONOUR. By Alice Weber, 


Author of “ When I’m a Man,” ** The Old House in the Square,” &. LIllus- 
trated by Emily J. Harding. Paper boards, 4to, price 33. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES IN THE FIVE-SHILLING SERIES. 
The QUEEN’S NAVEE. By Commander Robinson, 


R.N., and J. Lkyxtanp. Illustrated by Walter W. May. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


The WEATHERCOCK: Being the Adventures of a 
Boy with a Bias. By Gzor@re MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘* Burr Junior,” 
‘*Three Boys,”’ “‘ Cutlass and Cudgel.’’ Large crown 8vo, gilt, price 5s. 


The STAR of EMPIRE. By Captain Mayne Reid, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, clotb, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES IN THE FIVE-SHILLING SERIES. 
ROSE RAYMOND’S WARDS. By Margaret Vande- 
@Rirt, Author of ‘Doris and Theodora,’ “ The Queen’s Body-guard,’’ 
- = Beach,” ‘‘ Under the Dogstar,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 


WAYS and MEANS. By Margaret Vandegrift, 
Author of “ Doris and Theodora,” ‘ The Queen’s Body-guard,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 53. 


A SAGE of SIXTEEN. By L. B. Walford, Author 
of “The Baby’s Grandmother,” ‘‘ Mr, Smith,’ &c With numerous I'lustra- 
tions by J. E. Goodall. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 


Addition to the Girl’s Own Favourite Library. 
The WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By E. Wetherell. 


Fully Illustrated by F. Dielman. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
price 3s, 61. 


HALF-A-CROWN BOOKS. 
TIDDLEDYWINK TALES. By John Kendrick 


Banas. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. By Helen Milman, 
Author of “‘ Boy.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
Small 


FLOWER-FOLK. By Edith Carrington. 
crown 8yo, cloth, price 2:, 6d. 

BREAD-AND-BUTTER STORIES. By Edith Car- 
rington. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6 i. 


*,* Illustrated Catalogues sent post-free on application. 


ETON OF OLD, 1811 to 1822. 
By AN OLD COLLEGER. 
1 vol. crown 4to, cloth, Illustrated, price 15s. 





*,* 250 Copies only, printed on special hand-made paper, wth the cuts printed 
on Japanese paper and mounted, bound in bevelled boards and gilt tops, price 21s. 


A Sketch of the life and manners of Eton boys from 1811-1822, the eva of the Regency, 
George III., and the Iron Duke; a description of the Old Long Chambers, and an 
account of Dr. Keate by one of his scholars; closing with a contrast of the Eton of 
our grandfathers with Eton of to-day. 





NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE 
FOR CHURCHMEN AND CHURKCHWOMEN. 
128 pp., large 8vo, Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
Half-Yearly Volumes, cloth boards, Kight Shillings. 
Covers for Binding, price Two Shillings each. 
Terms of Subscription—)23. per Annum ; by post, 3s. extra. 
: Vols. 2, 3, 4, and 5, cloth, price 8s, each. 
Vol. 1 Part 2, August, 1839, and Part 1, January, 1890, are out of print. 
*,* A Specimen Copy will be forwarded to any address, post-free, on receipt of 
3d, in stamps. 
About 3,000 favourable Reviews have been received during the three years of 
the existence of the Ma sazine. 








THREE- &-SIXPENNY 
NOVEL 


THE STANDARD LIBRapy 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 t 
with Frontispioee ms 


AF i 
‘atal Silence, By Florence 


An Evil Reputation, By Dora 


. | tow 

ar 
E Cette nnn Weeds, By 
agle Joe. By H. Herman 
Brought Tozether, Stories 


Mi ne Rita,’ 
isadve ; 
ee By W. EB. 
7 ; 
By W. z Nee nse sPirators, 
The Pennycomequicks, By 


S. BARING GouLD 


A Born C 
—_" By Mrs, 
Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs 
OLIPHANT. : 


The Smuggler’s Secret, By 
FRANK Barret. 

Tumbledown Farm. By Alan 
Morr. . 

The Philosopher in Slippers, 


By Autuor of ‘ Three-Cornered 
Essays.” 


Naboth’s Vineyard. By E, 
ce. SOMERVILLE und MARTIN Ross, 
Lazarus in London. By F. 
__W. RKoprnson : 
Little Kate Kirby. By F. W, 

The Courting of Mary Smi 
By F. W. Betiesomn — —. 





H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 
NOVELS. 


ALLAN’S WIFF. Cloth boards, price 
3s. 6d. With 34 Llustratious by 
Maurice Greiffenhazen and Charles 


Kerr. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. Crown 8vo0, 
cl th extra, price 3s, 64. With 16 
Fall-Page Illustrations by Charles 


Kerr, 

DAWN. Crown 8vo, cloth ext a, price 
32.61, With Ilu:trat ons by Las 
lett J. Pott, reproduced by Measrs, 
Goupil and Co. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. Cloth boards, 
demy 8vo, price 6s. 


TWO - SHILLING 
NOVELS. 


L. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 

2s, 6d., cloth, with Etcled Frontispiece; 
and 23,, paper boards. 

MR. SMITH. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, 
COUSINS. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, 
PAULINE. 
DICK NETHERBY. 
THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
STIFF-NECKED GENKKATION. 


NAN. 

TWO STORIES (‘A MERE CHILD” 
and “THE HAVOS OF A SMILE.”) 

“RITA’S” NOVELS. 

2s, 6d., cloth; and 2s., paper boards. 

DAME DURDEN. 

MY LADY COQUETTR. 

VIVIENNH. | LIKE DIAN’S KISS. 

COUNTKSS DAPHNE, 

FRAGOLETTA. 

A SINLESS SEORET. | FAUSTINF, 

AFTER LONG GKHIEF AND PAIN, 

TWO BAD BLUE EYES. 

DARBY AND JUAN. 

MY LORD CONCE(T. | CORINNA. 


MRS, BANKS’S NOVELS. 
New Uniform Editioa, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 23. 614, each, 





RY. 
THE MANCHESTE® MAN. 
STUNG TO THK QUILK. 
CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. 
WOOKRS AND WINNE tS. 
MORE THAN CORONETS., 
THROUGH tHE NIGHT. 
THE WALCHMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
FORBIDDEN TY WED. 
SYBILLA. | IN HIs OWN HAND. 





——— 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., Newbery House, 39 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 
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